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OUR HEROIC SOLDIERS COME BACK FROM THE WAR TO FIND A GLORIOUS WELCOME AND A PAUPER’S FUNERAL 





A SOLDIER’S FUNERAL AT CAMP WIKOFF—CONSPICUOUS ABSENCE OF EVERY CUSTOMARY MILITARY HONOR 


HOW WE BURY OUR SOLDIER-DEAD. 


‘Some day somebody will start a subscription for a grand monument to stand over these dead soldiers, and the country will subscribe a hundred thousand dollars for it tn 


the Sirst terenty 
four hours. Sounding words will be cut upon the granite and Suture generations will read them and thrill ; but tt will not be stated that in the month of September, 1898 
Christian men tn the conduct of affairs allowed these defenders of the nation, heroes with fresh laurels on their brows, boys most of them, whose only fault was that they 
died obscurely, to be packed into the grou nd by New York toughs, without a flower, without a tear, without military honors, without a line to mark their graves 
LCE pt some pe neil-scratching ona shingle 
(SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 229.]} 
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all new subscribers who remit at once. 


Worse than ‘* Yellow Journalism.”’ 


FPSO arous mutinous spirit in the army and to 





dispel the patriotic sentiment of a nation seems to 
be the purpose of a part of the American press 
No one denies that our soldiers have suffered, in 

the camp, in the field, and in the hospital, more than they 
should have suffered, and that an investigation should be 
But to 
charge the responsibility upon President McKinley and 


made promptly to put the blame where it belongs 


upon Secretary Alger is as cruel as it is unjust. 

No great business establishment is ever conducted 
without occasional lapses on the part of subordinates, 
Efficiency 


in such establishments is only secured after years of ex 


lapse s sometimes of the most serious character 


perience with subordinates and years of trial of employes, 
under all the circumstances involved in the ordinary and 
extraordinary emergencies of life. The government of the 
United States is like a great business machine It is the 
government of a nation. Those who are now at its head, 
the President and his Cabinet especially, have won the 
If their 
subordinates have at times made mistakes, if they have 


confidence of the nation, and have deserved it. 


neglected their duties, if they have failed to exercise the 
best judgment, if they have been indiscreet, even dishonest 
or dishonorable, there is no evidence that the ruling 
powers have not, in every instance where their attention 
has been called to such conditions, acted promptly and as 
effectively as possible in the interests of the people. 

Sensational journals that are stirring up a mutinous 
spirit in the army should bear in mind that the war has not 
ended ; that only an armistice has been declared—or, rather, 
a cessation of hostilities, pending the formal drafting of a 
treaty of peace. More than one unfriendly foreign nation 
gloats over the unpatriotic manifestations of certain Amer- 
ican newspapers, and of some American public men. More 
than one of these nations would like nothing better than to 
see a flame kindled among the thoughtless that would light 
the fires of public disturbance and jeopardize our prosper 
ous conditions. 

The American people are like a flock of sheep. They 
follow a leader in any direction that he may take. They 
read too much and think too little. They fail to compre 
hend that we engaged in war with a nation fully prepared 
for the contest, while we were totally unprepared ; that 
an army of a quarter of a million men was put into the 
field, equipped, supplied with medical stores and ammu 
nition, and put into camps in charge of, officers who were 
supposed to understand their business. The people forget 
that many of the men in the army, according to their own 
statements and those of their officers, failed to pay care 
ful attention to ordinary sanitary requirements ; that they 
looked upon the war more as a pleasure excursion ‘than 
anything else ; that they were as careless of their health in 
camp as they were reckless of their lives on the battle-field; 
and all this, while living under conditions and in a climate 
that required the exercise of unusual precautions, 

We detract not one jot from the splendid bravery of our 
soldiers when we say this. Nor do we excuse or palliate 
the shortcomings of subordinates, who have clearly failed 
to rise to the requirements of emergencies. But justice 
to President McKinley, to Secretary Alger, and to the com- 
manding generals of our forces compels us to enter a pro- 
test against the effort to impeach an administration that 
deserves, and has won, the confidence, respect, and grati- 
tude of the American people. 

It is possible that some newspapers are animated by a 
purpose to secure a partisan advantage out of the suffer- 
ings of our brave soldiers, but we cannot believe that either 
journalism or politics in this country has fallen to such a 
low estate. 


Centralization in Politics. 


Ir is a curious fact that in the two most populous States in 
the Union—New York and Pennsylvania—the centralization of 
politics has been carried to the utmost extreme. It is no less 
curious that this centralization is far more noticeable in the 
Republican than in the Democratic party, though the former 
has always pretended to be more democratic than Democracy 
itself. 

The political sway of Senator Quay in Pennsylvania, so long 
uncontested, has led to a bitter fight against him, with ex- 
Postmaster-General John Wanamaker the leader of the con- 
testants. In New York State, Senator Platt, more adroit and 
less courageous than Quay, puts forward his State committee 
as the representative of his power. In this aetion he has 
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revealed his customary discretion, which is the better part of 
valor, for a sweeping protest heard from all sections of the 


State acainst the assumption by the State committee of the 


power of the party’s State convention. The influential and 
widely-circulated New York /’ress bluntly notifies the State 
committee, and especially Chairman Odell and the chairman of 
the exe tive committee, that they must not undertake to as 
sume the functions of the State convention and authority to 


dictate the party’s nomination for the Governorship and for the 


other ‘tate offices which are to be filled this fall. Th Troy 
Times joins in the revolt, and other influential papers, whose 
Republicanism has stood the test of many years, likewise pro 


test against the remarkable action of the State committee 

Centralization of political power in a boss or in a committee 
of bosses is one of the most serious evils of our political system 
It seems to defy remedial legislation, as it defies public opinion 
Ultimately and inexorably it always invites the lesson of defeat 
at the hands of an outraged public. This centralization of 
power is the legitimate outcome of the assumption that ‘* the 
Organization ” or ‘** Machine,” as it has been aptly called, alone 
deserves recognition in the distribution of patronage. On the 
specious plea that ‘‘the Organization” represents the party, a 
few who control ‘‘the Organization” use this political control 
for absolutely selfish purposes. They demand the patronage, 
frame legislation, secure favors from corporations for them 
selves and for their friends, and wallow in spoils, while filling 
the air with clamorous protests against the recognition of any 
one, no matter how loyal he may be to his party, unless he is 
stamped with the brand of ‘the Organization”! Gradually, a 
political cabal has been formed to control conventions, from the 
primaries to the State convention, and when the outraged 
people of a district rise in their might, go to the primaries and 
elect delegates opposed to ‘‘ the Organization ” leader, this lead 
er simply arranges for a contesting delegation, goes to the State 
convention, secures recognition from his associates in ‘‘ the Or 
ganization,” throws out the honestly elected delegates, seats the 
dishonestly elected contestants, and continues in power ! 

The Republican party in New York State has finally witness 
ed the culmination of this kind of politics in the shameful and 
public assumption by the State committee that it, and not the 
members of the party, constitutes the party itself ; that it, and 
not the delegates elected to the State convention, should name 
the State ticket ; that it, and not the Governor of the State and 
the Legislature, shall decide what bills can be passed and be 
come laws, and what bills must be rejected. It is not so re- 
markable that the voice of protest is heard against this scan 
dalous assumption as that the protest has not been heard before. 
It is fortunate that tk. protest has been heard thus early, for 
there is still time for a public awakening. If the rank and file 
of the party do not rise in their indignation and revolutionize 
existing conditions, at the approaching State convention, we 
shall have little faith in the party’s future, for a party which 
will not honestly and fairly administer its own affairs will not 
honestly and fairly administer the affairs of state. 


Onward! 


THE American ambassador to Germany, the Hon. Andrew 
LD). White, strikes the key-note when he says that ‘* every part 
of the barbaric world brought into touch with civilization by 
an enlightened Power is a clear gain to all civilization.” The 
march of civilization is one of the striking characteristics of the 
nineteenth century, and the question confronts the people of 
the United States whether we shall join in this march or stand 
stolid, silent, and indifferent to the demands of a progressive 
era. 

The war with Spain was fought for humanity’s sake, and for 
humanity's sake we should retain possession of the Philippines. 
This nation can have no nobler mission than to free the en 
slaved and to save the down-trodden from the oppressor. Span 
ish domination everywhere and through all the centuries has 
been the same. There is no such word in the Spanish lexicon as 
freedom. The frightful miseries it bas inflicted upon the people 
of Cuba it has inflicted upon the people of all its colonies. 

Providence has opene a gate of opportunity for us not only 
to reap commercial advantages from the war which Spain in- 
vited, but, better than that, to remove the hand of the oppressor 
from patient and long-suffering peoples. Shall we hold back at 
such atime? Providence has fixed the destiny of this nation as 
much as it has fixed the fate of Spain. We dare not refuse to 
do our bounden duty. 


Abolish These Taxes, 


A DIFFERENCE of opinion exists among financial experts re- 
garding the propriety and feasibility of an early reduction in 
the war taxes proposed under the revenue act approved last 
June. Representative Dingley, one of the ablest exponents of 
political economy in Congress, believes that most of our war 
taxes will remain, as they are not annoyingly felt. Other au- 
thorities believe that all of the taxes will remain until the 
national debt has been extinguished. 

If the party in power is wise it will promptly advocate, and 
take measures to secure, the repeal of that part of the war-rev- 
enue act which imposes stamp-taxes of one and two cents on 
trifling items of business and in directions where the people feel 
them as most odious, if not unnecessary. For instance, the tax 
of one cent on every ticket sold for a seat in a parlor-car ; one 
cent for every telegram or telephone message: one cent on a 
sale of, or agreement to sell, any products of merchandise at 
any exchange board of trade; two cents on bank-checks, drafts, 
etc. These are trifling taxes, yielding little, if anything, in 
revenue, but obtruding themselves on the public at every turn. 
Nothing but a serious war emergency justified their imposition, 
and with the passage of this emergency their repeal is demand- 
ed by the people. That political party w-ich first indorses the 
demand for a repeal will grow greatly in public favor. 

The increased tax on fermented liquors, the special taxes on 
bond-brokers, amusement places, bankers, etc., and the addi- 
tional taxes on tobacco and snuff and the dealers in the same, 
the taxes on legacies, etc., are paid by comparatively few per- 
sons, and these are well able to pay them. They bring in large 
returns without imposing severe hardships. A successful 
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scheme of taxation must be one that will produce the best re 
President McKinley 
will be wise if he realizes this situaticn and promptly calls the 


sults while creating the least hardships 
attention of Congress to its duty in reference to the repeal of 
the most trifling and, at the same time, the most odious, op 
pressive, and unpopular of the stamp taxes 


A Startling Revelation. 


THE stories of the ill-treatment of our sick and wounded 
soldiers in camps and hospitals, and of the unnecessary hard 
ships inflicted upon many of those who were well, cre now sup 
plemented by the narrative of the well-known writer, Cleve 
land Moffett, printed in this issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, re 
garding the heartless incidents connected with the interment 
of our soldier-dead at Camp Wikoif, Long Island. It is amaz 
ing that such a condition of affairs could possibly exist, and we 
ask our readers, after they have read the startling revelations 
of Mr. Moffett, to give us concisely and clearly, and for pub- 
lication, if necessary. their opinions regarding this matter. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE inventive Yankee is stillin evidence. During the last 
fiscal year over 40,000 applications for patents were received at 
the patent office in Washington, and one-half of the applica 
tions were granted. Patent fees paid all the expenses of the de 
partment and left a surplus of $172,000 to be turned into the 
treasury. 


The publisher of LE LIE’s WEEKLY sent a bundle of foreign 
illustrated periodicals, many of them Spanish, to cheer the lone- 
some hours of the Spanish naval prisoners at Annapolis, and 
promptly received the following courteous acknowledgment 
from the appreciative Spanish admiral : 

ANNAPOLIS, August 7th, 1898, 

W. J. ARKELL, Esq. My dear Sir—I have received your favor of 
the 3d inst., and the copies of the illustrated Spanish papers which 
you so kindly sent me for my staff and officers. Please accept my 
thanks for the same, which is one more grateful favor to be added to 
the many I have received in this country 

Yours respectfully, P. CERVERA. 


Talk about ‘‘ yellow journalism”! What would be said of 
our leading newspapers if they should deliberately misrepresent 
facts regarding the policy of foreign nations? The American 
consul at Chemnitz reports that *‘almost every edition of the 
leading German papers calls attention to the opportunities of- 
fered by this war to lay the basis of a more permanent business 
with South American states ; some go so far as to urge a policy 
caiculated to persuade the South Americans that the United 
States is working to bring all South and Central America not 
only under United States influence, but under the United States 
flag.” Our consul at Chemnitz advises American manufactur- 
ers to disabuse the minds of South American people of these 
false ideas, generated by the German press. The trade of South 
America naturally belongs to the United States, and we are 
getting a larger share of it from year to year. The best answer 
to the falsehoods of the German press will be found in the exten- 
sion of our trade relations with the South American republics, 
under the fostering care of reciprocal treaties. 


Newspaperdom, one of the wide-awake publications in the 
real interests of newspapers and newspaper publishers, heartily 
indorses the action of the New York Press Association in ap- 
pointing a committee to confer with Governor Black, regarding 
the action that should be taken to put an end to the illegal and 
unwarranted use of street and other cars for advertising pur- 
poses. Newspaperdom says that this ‘‘is the first important 
step in the war upon car advertising,” and, it adds, ‘‘ there can 
be little doubt that much of the money spent on street-car ad- 
vertising is diverted from the newspapers, and publishers are 
awakening to the fact that the street-car corporations, by ex- 
ceeding legal bounds, have intruded upon the province of the 
newspaper.” When publishers realize the fact that the great 
advertisers each year set aside a fixed amount for advertising 
purposes, and that every dollar apportioned to street-car signs 
is a dollar less for the publisher of legitimate advertising medi- 
ums, they will appreciate the value to them of the movement 
inaugurated by the New York State Editorial Association. 
Last year over $2,000,000 worth of advertising was diverted 
from newspapers and magazines to street-car posters, and every 
advertisement in a street-car was posted in violation of the 
company’s charter. 


No philanthropy in a great city in modern times has been 
productive of greater good than that of Mr. D. O. Mills, in rear- 
ing spacious hotels in the crowded tenement districts of New 
York for the benefit of poor men. The Peabody tenements 
in London have not been a greater success than the Mills hotels 
in New York, the second of which has just been opened. Mills 
House No. 1, opened a year ago, and Mills House No. 2, just 
opened, accommodate together about 2,000 guests. Twenty 
cents pays for the use of a small apartment and a good bed ina 
finely-constructed fire-proof building, with luxurious reading- 
rooms, bath, smoking and lounging rooms. Fifteen cents pays 
for an excellent meal. Mr. Mills wishes it known that these are 
not charity institutions, but that they are run on business prin- 
ciples for the self-respecting, self-helping, and deserving poor. 
Personal inspection of the Mills hotels warrants us in saying 
that they are in all respects as convenient and comfortable 
as money can make them. Their philanthropic builder, who 
sought to give the poor wayfarer in New York clean and whole- 
some lodging and food in place of the wretched accommodations 
offered in the notorious Bowery lodging-houses, has alleviated 
much suffering, put a premium on thrift, and opened a broad 
opportunity for self-respecting men to conserve their moral well- 


_ being. So popular has Mills House No. 1 become, that it is said 


to pay a small interest on the investment. Its success marks the 
beginning of the end of the cheap and disreputable lodging- 
houses in New York City, and doubtless in other great cities in 
this country. 
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No portrait of Thomas J. Keith, perhaps the most remark 
able pensioner, in one sense whose name has ever appeared on 
cecal the pension rolls, has ever 
before been published 
Mr. Keith denies the ac 
curacy of the popularly 
accepted versions of his 
case The truth is that 
he joined the Twenty 
sixth Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry in August, 1861, 
and was honorably dis 
charged in January, 1866. 
In 1884 he applied for a 
pension, and upon the 
certificate of the medical 
board was granted a pen 
sion of ten dollars a 
month. This was raised 
to fourteen dollars in 1889, 
and by 1892 had, by fur 
ther increments, amount 
ed to thirty-two dollars 
per month. In the latter year Mr. Keith wrote to the pension 
bureau, stating that he had reached the conclusion that he was 





MR. THOMAS J. KEITH. 


not justified in receiving a pension. But the pension bureau 
went on sending him the regular monthly check, and Mr. 
Keith as regularly sent it back. Finally the payments ceased 
In 1895 Mr. Keith desired reinstatement. Being again certified 
by a medical board as disabled, and entitled to a pension, he 
Last November he 
wrote to Commissioner Evans from Vincennes, Indiana, where 


was granted twelve dollars per month 


he resides, inclosing a draft for $62.80, and saying that this sum 
would complete the refunding of $492.86 drawn by him upon 
his pension certificate originally issued in 1890. Mr. Keith’s 
letter added that he had again found the same difficulties of 
conscience arise, had refunded the * first payment”—which was 
all he drew after his reinstatement—and that with the accom 
panying check his account with the government was squared. 
He could not, he said, ‘‘ harmonize with honesty ” his receipt of 
a pension for disability which the medical board said existed, 
but which he could not discover himself. Nor could he continue 
to draw a pension on the ground of ‘‘ disability to earn a living 
by manual labor,” because doing so classed him as a ‘‘ depend 
ent.” He would wait for a pension until the government was 
willing to grant one free from any disability condition other 
than that of old age, and justified simply on the ground of an 
honorable discharge after a faithful war-service of four years 
and six months 
A talented woman, some of whose stories have appeared in 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, has just had the good fortune to success 
fully present 
an Italian 
tragedy in 
sologna, 
Italy. Mrs 
Anita Vi 
vanti Char 
tres is a ver 
satile woman. 
She was born 
in Vienna. 
Her father 
was an inti- 
| mate friend 
of the late 
Garibaldi, 
and _ distin- 
guished him- 
self in Italy’s 
war for inde- 
pendence, On 
her mother’s 
side, Mrs, 
Chartres is a 
niece of the 
German play- 
wright Lin- 
| dau. Her lyr- 
© ic poems have 
been cordially 
received in 
Italy, and 
have attract 





MRS, ANITA VIVANTI CHARTRES, 
By courtesy of Dramatic Mirror. 


ed great at 
tention in London. Mrs. Chartres’s versatility is attested by 
the fact that she is the author of an English farce-comedy that 
will be produced in this country the coming season, Her Italian 
tragedy, ‘‘ The Blue Rose,” was written for the eminent Italian 
tragedienne Duse, but because of illness in the latter’s family 
she was unable to appear in the initial performance at Bologna. 
Mrs. Chartres has been complimented by the Queen of Italy 
in person on the extraordinary success of her Italian tragedy, 
‘La Rosa Azzurra.” Mrs. Chartres, with her little five-year-old 
daughter, was staying at Gressoney, an Italian mountain resort, 
when the Queen arrived to review the troops encamped there. 
The Gressoney correspondent of J/ Resto del Carlino, the lead- 
ing Bolognese paper, writing under date July 7th, thus de- 
scribes the incident ; ‘‘ Turning to the Marchesa of Villamarina 
the Queen asked for Madame Annie Vivanti Chartres, whom 
she knew to be present. Her Majesty then spoke a long time 
with the author of ‘The Blue Rose,’ the play that excited so 
much discussion on its production at Bologna last month. The 
Queen, who showed much interest in the conversation, said that 
she had been among the first in Italy to read Madame Chartres’s 
poems, and that she had since followed all her writings with 
attention. She then spoke of ‘ The Blue Rose,’ saying that she 
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had heard it was an original, strong, and courageous work. At 
this juncture Madame Chartres’s fair-haired little daughter, 
looking like a butterfly, pressed close, and seeing the Queen 
smiling at her, held up her face and asked for a kiss. Its be 
stowal brought the conversation to a close amid laughter, but 
it was renewed later by her Majesty, who, as she was leaving, 
paid Madame Chartres many compliments on her English writ 
ings, but urged her not to neglect writing in Italian.” ‘* The 
Blue Rose” has excited an enormous amount of interest in 
Italy. 

Here we have a three-fold argument for an alliance with 
England which even the most rabid Anglophobist could hardly 





THREE GRANDCHILDREN OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


find the heart to resist. He would certainly have to yield if 
the smiling lips of this trio of happy little ones should utter the 
words which seem to be upon them, *‘ Please come and play 
with me.” None of the shadows that are supposed to lurk 
around the pathway of kings and queens has yet touched the 
lives of these little people, though it may be the fate of each of 
them to sway the sceptre and wear the crown of the mightiest 
empire in the world. These aré three of the twenty-one chil- 
dren whose privilege it is to apply to the Queen of England and 
Empress of India the dearer, if not the nobler, title of ‘‘ my 
grandma.” Their fond parents are George, the Duke of York, 
and Mary, who before her marriage, in 1893, was Duchess of 
Teck. Master Edward has the good fortune to be the eldest 
son, having reached the royal age of four years ; Master Albert 
comes next, with three years to his credit ; and last, but not 
least, is Baby Victoria, who is scarcely ‘‘ half-past one.” Long 
may they live ! 

All applications from women for hospital positions in the 
army or navy are referred by the surgeons-general of the Unit- 
ed States Army to the hospital corps organized by the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for examination, and are filed 
in the offices of that society in Washington. To be placed on 
the eligible list of the army, the applicant must be a citizen of 
the United States, have had hospital training, be between thirty 
and fifty years of age, and must present indorsements as to 
good character and general ability. The highly important and 
responsible position of director of this hospital corps has been 
assigned to Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, M.D. Dr. McGee is 
the daughter of Professor Newcomb, the astronomer, and the 
wife of Professor W. J. McGee, the ethnologist and geologist. 
She comes of Revolutionary stock, being one of the vice-presi- 
dents-general of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Dr. McGee will take pains to make her corps the best-equipped 
woman war nurses ever employed. Nurses who receive appoint- 
ments in the army are paid railroad fare from place of enlist- 
ment to place of duty, thirty dollars a month, with board, and, 
if practicable, lodging. The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution Hospital Corps supplies uniform aprons, but nurses are 
expected to wear their own dresses. Recently, Mrs. McGee re- 
ceived the additional honor of an appointment as a member of 
the medical staff, and was regularly sworn in as acting assist- 
ant surgeon. This place would entitle her to the uniform of a 
second lieutenant, without designation of rank. This was the 
first time that a woman ever received such an appointment. 

=On August Ist Joseph F. Johnston was re-elected Governor 
of Alabama by a majority of over 50,000. It was the quietest 
election Alabama has had since 
the war, due mainly to the ab- 
sorbing interest in the Spanish 
war, and because of the return 
of large numbers of Populists 
tothe Democraticranks. They 
argue that there is no longer 
any necessity for the Populist 
party, since the Democrats 
adopted the Chicago platform 
of 1896. G. B. Deans, the 
Populist candidate, was never 
in the fight at any time, al- 
though he had the indorse- 
ment and support of the Re- 
publican party. One of the surprising features of the election 
was the total lack of interest displayed by the negroes. This 
was especially strange in view of the fact that Andrew Jackson 
Warner, a negro and formerly a slave, was the nominee of a 
bolting faction of the Republican party, and was the first negro 
in the history of the State to be nominated for Governor by any 
party. But the members of his race gave him little support. 
Governor Johnston has been known during his first term as 
the ‘‘ business Governor.” A banker, he has endeavored to put 
every department of the State administration on a strictly busi- 
ness basis. Formerly the Sate had to borrow money to meet its 
current expenses, but now it pays as it goes, and the State debt 
is being steadily reduced. A system of thorough examination 
of all public officials’ books was established, and has proved a 
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great benefit. Governor Johnston 1s unalterably opposed to 
the imperial policy which is now being so generally discussed 
throughout the country, and he repeatedly expressed himself to 
this effect during the campaign. He is, of course, a free-silver 
man, though this issue was not brought into prominence during 
the campaign. 

{mong the women to whom her sex is deeply indebted is 
Mrs. Florence Clinton Sutro, of Riverside Drive, New York, 
the wife of Theodore 
Sutro, the well-known 
lawyer, at one time the 
president of the Com 
stock Mining Company 
Mrs. Sutro studied law 
in order that she might 
the more completely 
sympathize with her - 
husband in his work 
Many women similarly 
situated have been led to 
follow her excellent ex 
ample, She is not only 
a good lawyer, but very 
beautiful and amiable, a 
fluent and engaging 





speaker, and a rare 
musician. 


MRS. FLORENCE CLINTON SUTRO. 


Her experi 
ence on various respon- 
sible committees in So 
rosis and other literary clubs qualified her admirably for the 
organization of the Federation of Musical Clubs, which she has 
recently accomplished in the face of great difficulties. Mrs. 
Sutro first came into prominence through her remarkable work 
in connection with the musical committee of the Atlanta expo- 
sition. It is seldom that a woman of her youth, wealth, and 
beauty has the discretion, the persistence, and the ability to 
perform such original and arduous work. The story of it forms 
one of the most interesting chapters in the history of woman's 
progress in this country. Every American woman is grateful 
for the devoted and successful exertions of this charming and 
gifted young musician. That musical composition is becoming 
a usual thing among women, and that the attention of many 
talented girl-students is being directed to the higher branches of 
musical study, is in no small degree owing to the loving and in- 
defatigable work of Florence Clinton Sutro. 

The pen with which President McKinley signed the declara- 
tion making Cuba free was presented to William Alden Smith, 
who represents the Fifth 
Congressional District of 
Michigan. Mr. Smith was 
a newsboy in the city of 
Grand Rapids twenty 
years ago. Once, while 
attempting to make his 
way to Lansing, Michi- 
gan, he was ejected from 
the train because of his 
inability to pay the fare. 
To-day he is general coun- 
sel of the same railroad 
system, and is himself a 
railroad projector. He is 
only thirty-four years old, 
but is a veteran in poli- 
tics. During the cam- 
paign in Michigan last 
fall he made over a hun- 
dred speeches, traveling 
day and night. His oration at the Tippecanoe Club at Cleve- 
land, where President McKinley was a guest, and at the banquet 
of the Lincoln Club at Portland, Maine, where he went at the 
special invitation of Speaker Reed, established his reputation as 
a man who had something to say and knew how to say it. He 
accompanied Senators Thurston, Gallinger, and Money on their 
trip to Cuba, and from the first has been the stanchest friend of 
Cuban independence. One of the most admirable qualities of 
the man has been his tender solicitude for the welfare of his 
parents, whose sole support he has been since he was twelve 
years old. He has built for them a handsome home at Grand 
Rapids, near his own. 

= Miss Annie Paulding Meade, the accomplished daughter of 
the late Admiral Meade, and granddaughter of Commodore 
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and Admiral Hiram 
Paulding, United States 
Navy, who was Midship- 
man Paulding in Miss 
Sewell’s engaging story, 
has entered the lecture 
field. Some years ago 
Admiral Meade wrote a 
number of lectures, to be 
read before the National 
Geographical Society and 
the Army and Navy Club 
at Washington. At the 
time he was stricken 
down in his last illness 
Admiral Meade was mak- 
ing arrangements to de- 
liver these interesting 
lectures in the large cities 
of the country. Miss 
Meade was deeply inter- 
ested in her father’s work, and assisted him in the preparation 
of the lectures. She has taken them up where her father laid 
them down, and is preparing for a tour of the country. All 
her talks are illustrated by stereopticon views, many of which 
are from the admiral’s own collection of photographs. The 
titles of her talks are: ‘‘ The Caribbean Sea, the Mediterranean 
of Our Western World,” ‘‘ A Winter Voyage Through the 
Straits of Magellan,” and *‘ Commodore John Paul Jones, the 
Sponsor of the Stars and Stripes on the Ocean.” There isa 
charm and grace about the young lady that have long been 
recognized, 





MISS ANNIE PAULDING MEADE. 
Photograph by Davis, Boston. 
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NURSE BATHING A SOLDIER ON HIS ARRIVAL AT THE HOSPITAL CAMP—THE SOLDIER GIVING MILK TO A PATIENT VERY LOW FROM TYPHOID FEVER, IN THE 
Is JAMES WLLKISON, COMPANY H, SIXTEENTH MASSACHUSETTS. NEW HOSPITAL. 
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HOW FEVER PATIENTS ARE CROWDED IN THE HOSPITAL 


TAKING AN AIRING DURING THE HOT WAVE, IN DETENTION CAMP. HURRIEDLY CONSTRUCTING ADDITIONAL NEW HOSPITALS AT DETENTION CAMP, 


CARING FOR THE SICK AT CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


STURDY SOLDIERS WHO ESCAPED THE PERILS OF THE-BATTLE-FIELD FALL VICrIMS TO THE DEADLY FEVER 
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STORIES OF THE WOUNDED.—IV. 


HOW IT FEELS TO SEE MEN SHOT BESIDE YOU—ONE CASE WHERE AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
WERE AFRAID—THE NARRATIVE OF AN IRISHMAN 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


THE day was sweltering hot—worse than Santiago, some of 
the boys said—but ward forty, where the soldiers were, was 
fairly cool The line of cots looked like a row of doll’s-house 
tents, for the coverings were held up by peaked frames to leave 
the bodies free. Convalescents in pajamas hobbled about on 
crutches or navigated down the line on rolling-chairs. Behind 
a white screen doctors and nurses talked in low tones over an 
amputation case. In front of the pavilion, under the trees, 
some of the wounded were resting, patient-eyed, waiting for 
bones to knit and bullet-holes to fill up. Some talked a little, 
some were silent. One showed a face of jaundiced yellow ; that 
was because his liver had been shot through and didn’t work 
properly 

A young Irishman was discoursing to a group on the porch. 
He was a private in the Sixth Infantry, and his right foot was 
swathed in a big bandage 

‘**So this Spanish general,” he was saying, ‘‘sent word that 
American soldiers were devils and couldn’t be killed. He swore 
he saw one of our men killed ten times on San Juan hill, and 
every time they killed him he got up and came on harder than 
ever. The general said it wasn’t a square deal, because you 
could only kill a Spanish soldier once.” 

The others laughed at this, and the man with the perforated 
liver said in a whisper that if we had been on top of San Juan 
hill all Europe couldn’t have got us off. I have noticed that 
the one and only point where Uncle Sam’s soldiers all agree is 
in their contempt for the Spaniard. 

‘* How many times did ¢hey kill you ?’ I asked the Irishman. 

‘*They never hit me at all going up, but I got a little gay 
over the ridge, didn’t keep down enough, you know, and they 
smashed my foot. The queer part of it was I didn’t know 
where I was hit—I felt it allover alike. It was in my head and 
in my right arm and in my left leg, and at last I found it in my 
left foot. But I was in great luck to get off so easy.” 

From the way he said this I felt sure he was remembering 
something worth while, which is a great thing, for some sol 
diers can only fight. So I turned him back to the beginning. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ we lay there in Bloody Bend that Friday 
morning about four hours, say fifty yards beyond Bloody Bend, 
but it was plenty hot enough. On one side of me was a fellow 
who'd been telling us the night before how he was sure he’d be 
killed. I watched him when we started in firing, and I could 
see he was pretty scared—his gun wobbled a lot every time he 
tried to shoot—but pretty soon he braced up and aimed her 
steady as a tree : didn’t seem to mind the bullets atall. Then, 
zip, one caught him in the right arm and swung him round, 
and, zip, another one caught him plumb in the heart and down 
he went. I opened his black shirt and saw the mark. 

*‘* No use monkeyin’ with him,’ said the lad on my other 
side—I called him Dutchy; ‘he’s got his wish. Let’s lay lowa 
while and cool our guns off.’ 

‘*T touched my gun-barrel and it was steaming hot, for we’d 
been letting em go pretty fast; so I stretched out flat in the 
grass, and the other lad he stretched out beside me. 

**Tll take a chew, Dutchy,’ said I, ‘if you'll throw it over.’ 
So he threw me his pouch and I took a chew. 

‘** Listen to them balls,’ said Dutchy; ‘they fans me and 
they sings to ine, but that’s all. I ain’t a-going to be hit.’ 

‘« © How do you know that ? says I. 

‘** Easy enough,’ says he ; ‘ there’s too many folks a-prayin’ 
for me up in Connecticut—good folks,’ 

‘* Those were his very words, and then he got up on his knee 
and began firing the fresh load in his magazine. I don’t be- 
lieve he’d fired two shots when a bullet smashed him between 
the eyes, and that was the last of Dutchy. After that I worked 
there alone between two dead men, and listened to the balls’ 
talk. Once I went over like a log, and thought they’d fixed 
me, but it was only a ball that had struck my cartridge-belt 
and glanced off. It bent two cartridges, though, all out of 
shape, and it made me sick at the stomach. After that I didn’t 
like to look at Dutchy, for the inside of his head was all over 
his face, so I threw some grass on him ; and about two hours 
later I threw more grass on him. You soon get enough of a 
dead man down there when the sun is hot.” 

I asked the Irishman if he had been much shocked or im- 
pressed by this sudden death of his comrades, but he recalled no 
particular sensations. 

‘* Tt didn’t seem horrible to me,” he said, ‘‘ and it didn’t make 
me afraid. I just wanted to get back at those Spaniards. It 
was murder I had in my heart as I went up that hill ; perhaps 
it’s more bigh-toned to call it the rage of battle, but I guess it 
was murder all right.” 

‘* Would you have shot a wounded Spaniard ?”’ 

‘*That depends. If he was lying helpless he’d have been safe 
enough ; we gave water and stuff to eat to plenty of Spaniards 
dying in the trenches. But there was one wounded Spaniard 
there who got up on his elbow and shot one of our officers 
through the back of the head with a pistol, and his body wasn’t 
big enough to hold the bullets we put into it.” 

‘Served him right,” said the jaundiced man. 

So the talk ran along for a time, and presently I asked the 
Irishman if he had seen any cowards among our soldiers. I 
had asked many of the boys that question. 

** Well,” he said, ‘‘ I'll tell you. We’reall Americans here and 
don’t need to be told that we're good people, but Americans get 
rattled once in a while, and here’sa case Isaw. It was the day 
after I got hit, about ten o’clock in the morning. They were 
taking me down to Siboney with a lot of others. There were 
nine wagons in the train, and the boys were packed in six or 
eight to the wagon, all hurt more or less, some dying, some in 
terrible pain. You know those army-wagons have no springs, 
and the mules just ripped us over rocks and trees and every 
blamed thing there was on the mountain. Now you can guess 
how that feels, bumping and tearing along when your thigh- 


bone is smashed or your stomach split open, or you’ve got a 
bullet through your neck. Some of those boys were yelling to 
beat the band, and they had something to yell about 

‘** Pretty soon we met a regiment of volunteers from a certain 
Western State. lam not saying any names, but they'd none of 
them been under fire, and were coming up now to get their first 
dose. I don't suppose it cheered them up much to hear all this 
racket from the wounded train, and see the blood, and so on ; it 
wouldn’t cheer anybody up. And just then the men ahead fired 
a volley at sharpshooters or something, and that settled the 
business. Those boys turned and ran like rabbits; they hid 
behind our wagons, and a lot of them jumped right in on us ; 
they were scared most to death. But when the officers had 
cursed them into line again they went ahead asif nothing had 
happened. And you can bet your life when they got on the 
firing-line nobody knew they’d been afraid. But they had been, 
just the same.” 


The Glad Tidings of Peace. 


How THEY WERE RECEIVED ABOARD THE ‘* NEW ORLEANS” 
IN THE HARBOR OF SAN JUAN, Porto Rico—A GREAT 
DAY FOR THE NAVY. 


From our Special Correspondent 

On BOARD THE UNITED STATES CRUISER *‘ NEW ORLEANS,” 
OFF SAN JUAN, Porto Rico, August 15th, 1898.—The grim, 
yellow walls of old Morro frown upon us no more. We are 
lying in their mighty shadow. The white flag of peace floats 
from their time-stained ramparts, and our proud army overs 
the green cane-fields beyond the city There is a cessation of 
hostilities, but its exact import we do not know. We hope that 
it is the beginning of the end. At two o'clock yesterday after 
noon we were lying with the Cincinnati in our regular position 

six or eight miles off shore. The heat was intense, the least 
exertion caused us discomfort, so we lay in the shade of the 
awnings and prayed for peace. Suddenly there was a commo 
tion on the bridge, and one of the signal-boys, running aft, 
called, ‘‘ They are signaling from the fort.” 

The message was started by the hoisting of a white flag and 
an international signal which meant, ‘‘ Give attention, Amer 
icans.” What followed was imperfectly translated by this ves 
sel, but, according to the ‘‘log,” they said that they had re 
ceived ‘‘signed reports of peace,” ‘‘ were surrounded,” and 
‘** wished permission to send a boat to St. Thomas.” In the 
meantime one of our small yachts—the Frolic—joined us ; and 
soon we were steaming slowly,in—having been informed that 
we might ‘‘ come to anchor outside the fort without distress.” 
We were warned not to enter without a pilot, and remained 
outside during the night at a safe distance from shore. 

This morning a boat with officers from the Cincinnati pulled 
into the harbor, and about noon they returned, towed by a 
steam-yacht belonging to the friendly enemy. Yesterday we 
would have blown each other out of the water ; to-day we pat 
each other on the back and say ‘‘ Brother.” Weare lying about 
a quarter of a mile from the fcrts. We can plainly see the 
scars where Sampson’s shells tore through the embankments, 
the yellowish-white walls of a ‘bull ring,” and the terraces 
which have been lined with spectators all day. The end seems 
not far off now, and we are satisfied and happy. A few days 
more will give us the particulars of the situation, and we can 
wait patiently until then. P. WINTERMUTE. 


Preparing for Battle. 


QvuIcK WoORK ON A MAN-OF-WAR WHEN THE ORDER COMES 
TO Get READY FOR ACTION. 


ONE forenoon, while at anchor with the flying squadron, sud- 
denly my friend Davide, of the Massachusetts, passed through 
my calvarium, so I then and there decided to run over and 
breakfast with him. I had hardly landed upon the upper deck 
when there rang forth in stentorian notes the order: ‘ All 
hands clear ship for action.” Once I was in touch with the 
Texas, and this procedure occurred weekly as a routine drill, 
but there is a difference in a first-class battle-ship. 

The bugle sounds ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and then all is hurry 
and bustle. Each division first looks to the fire of the different 
batteries and clears away obstructions interfering with the 
range of the guns ; for such objects, if struck by a projectile, 
would cause splinters. The awning stanchions are attended to. 
These are hinged so they can be turned down flat on deck. 
Some boat-davits can be dealt with similarly, but others have 
to be dislocated, as it were, from their sockets and lashed to the 
ship’s side. Next the ridge-ropes (ropes serving the same pur- 
pose as a railing around a balcony, considering the spar-deck a 
balcony), and the life-lines, or lines stretched around the perim- 
eter of the deck to prevent falling overboard, and situated 
lower down than the ridge-ropes, are ‘* unrove”’ and sent below. 

The well-polished brass hatch canopies are unshipped and sent 
below, and the skylights covering other hatches are either 
thrown overboard (in actual battle) or sent below. In place of 
these the hatches are covered with steel plates called ‘ battle 
hatches.” All accommodation ladders are unshipped and sent 
below water-line, or thrown overboard. A number of chests 
containing tanks filled with alcobol, turpentine, and like inflam- 
mable liquids are required to be kept on the spar-deck, as a pre- 
caution against fire ; these, before a ship goes into battle, are 
cast into the sea. The lower booms, which we may have noticed 
when ships are at anchor, for small boats to make fast to, are 
lashed alongside. The sails of the small boats are loosened and 
passed underneath the boats, well wetted, besides which a splin- 
ter-net is sccured under the boats. 

When not at sea, the boats sometimes are simply dropped 
down and made fast to the stern of the ship. The next proced- 
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ure is to have the signal men get ready to send and receive sig 
nals, and the covers of signal-books are weighted with slabs of 
lead, so that they may be thrown overboard in case of necessity 
The flag-staff at the stern istaken down and the American en 
sign is hoisted at every mast-head. Two grapnels are procured 
for each quarter, to be used in clearing away wreckage which 
might come in contact with the propellers. This finishes the 
upper decks, which now have a very barren appearance, and 
one unwary might easily walk overboard were the ship to roll 
Below decks the busy workers are seen about the steel-protect 
ive deck, the engine-rooms, and the berthing-spaces. All lad 
ders not absolutely necessary are to be unshipped All mess 
chests and ** ditty ” boxes (the sailor’s trunk) are either stowed 
below the water-line or thrown overboard. Every water-tight 
door, save those for communication with the directing forces, is 
closed, and every fire-hose is connected up and led out ready for 
use. The surgeons arrange their operating-tables at either end 
of the armored citadel, and stand by to help the wounded to 
this retreat In the engineer’s department (which is below 
water-line) fires are started under all boilers, and preparations 
are made for steaming at full power and under forced draught. 
Steam is turned on engines that work the turrets, the steering 
apparatus, and the windlasses. All battle hatches of the pro 
tective deck are closed, and now the ship is ready to meet a foe. 
JOSEPH ALFRED GUTHRIE, 


U.S. S. Alliance, tnnapolis, Varyland, 


How It Feels To Be Under Fire. 


\ BRAVE YouNG TEXAS SOLDIER’S REALISTIC DESCRIPTION 
OF A BLoOoDpY ENGAGEMENT 


ONE of the most graphic descriptions of the oattle that has 
been sent from the front, 1s contained in a letter written from 
camp near Santiago, June 29th, by John G, Winter, Jr., of 
Waco, Texas, to his father in that city. Young Winter comes 
from a fighting family ; his grandfather, thrice removed, was 
on the staff of General George Washington ; his father served 
under Fitzhugh Lee, and also under General Wheeler, in the 
Civil War; and, singularly enough, he has two sons, one of whom 
served under General Lee and the other under General Wheeler 
during the war with Spain. The young Santiago hero was grad 
uated from the University of Virginia, and had ‘ine distinction 
of being the best all-round athlete of that institution. Pre 
viously, he was graduated from the military academy, where he 
and his brother, who was valedict .rian, ‘vere two of the four who 
took first honors. Young Winters va. with the rough riders in 
front of Santiago, and was severely wounded before Siboney, on 
the first day of July. It was the day before this that he wrote 
the letter from which we take the following interesting extracts : 

The march was resumed with the regiment in line of battle ; 
F troop, as I have said, on the extreme left, took position on 
the brow of a low 
hill. Except for the 
troops next to F, 
soon lost track of the 
movements of the 
other men. Then 
came the most unique 
experience of my life, 
and one I shall never 
forget; both lines 
opened fire, and 
Mauser bullets began 
to whistle around our 
heads. The Span- 
iards were on a hill 
and in a sunken road 
immediately opposite 
to us, and in a posi- 
tion of no disadvan- 
tage. They had sev- 
eral machine - guns, 
which were quickly 
put in action, and 
then the men began 
to drop. You have 
never been under a 
fire of a gun shooting 
300 times a minute ; 
this is one of the first 
battles in civilized 
warfare in which it 
has been used. When 
the bullets strike the 
ground they all ap- 
pear to do so at once, 
and as if they were 
strung out in a row. 
One man in my squad 
was struck in three 
laces simultaneous- 
y. It would be diffi- 
cult—almost impossi- 
ble—for me to de- 
scribe clearly my 
feelings during the first part of the engagement. I felt very 
much as if I was shooting doves, and held my carbine in the 
same position, advancing slowly, excited, and impatient for 
the order to “ Fire at will.” For the first half-hour I loaded, 
aimed, and shot as fast as mv hands and eyes could work, 
but after a while the first excitement of the fight passed off, 
and I worked more calmly and methodically. I cannot say 
whether or not my shots had any effect, but for the most part 
I directed my fire toward a kind of block-house in which there 
were a large number of Spaniards. At one stage of the fight 
the enemy made a movement toward our right, and the troops 
on the left, considerably scattered, were ordered to march 
‘*by the right flank, double time.” It was not until this mo- 
ment that I realized the horror of war. There was a man 
named Irvine in our troop with whom I had been thrown a 
good deal. We had become as close friends as an acquaint- 
anceship of several weeks could make us, and we had been 
fighting together a good deal. In executing the order just 
mentioned he was a little in front of me and to one side, both 
of us running ; there were a number of dead around, and sev- 
eral wounded that had not been taken to the rear, and the 
sight of them stirred me greatly; but as I looked at the man 
in front of me the breath Toft my body for the moment as the 
whole top of his head flew up in the air, his skull blown to atoms 
by an explosive bullet. He fell heavily with a thud, and I ran 
on past his body, but I knew at last the meaning of the phrase, 
‘* The art of war.” He was the only man that I saw killed ; it 
was but a short time before the enemy were run out of their po 
sition, retreating toward Santiago. We lost about sixty killed, 
wounded, and missing, a little less than ten per cent., and the 
rough riders buried 105 Spaniards. A fitting end to the battle 
was the burial of our own dead ; they were all put in one grave. 
The men were grouped with bared heads around the grave 
while the chaplain read a chapter from the Bible ; then al 
sang ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” ‘‘ Taps” were sounded over 
the grave, and the services ended with prayer. 





JOHN G. WINTER, JR. 
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Brothers in Bravery. 
THE DEADLY CHARGE OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST 


[** Brothers in Bravery,’’ is a war story of the present time, deal 
ing with the charge of the Seventy-first Regiment at San Juan hill, 
July 1st. Most of the details are authentic.—The AuTHoR. | 

THE shrill blasts of a bugle broke into the misty air. It was 
the unexpected call to arms at four o’clock in the morning. 

Instantly a hundred dark forms sprang from the earth, some 
sprawling in surprise, others rising, still rolled in their blankets, 
as rubbing and blinking their sleepy eyes they tried to catch 
the quick, decisive words an officer was shouting in the distance. 
It sounded something like ‘‘ Make instant preparation for forced 
march !” and the order was caught up and communicated 
throughout the weary rank and file. Those of the soldiers who 
had been kept awake by the fits and starts of rain all night, 
unable to sleep in their wet blankets, were the first to respond, 
but they were soon followed by the blanketed figures who 
started for the lines, throwing their coverings as they ran. 

In a few seconds the whole regiment was a living, moving 
body, the bugles again drowning the orders of the command 
ers, the hurried footfall of the men muffling the sharp sounds 
of action. 

‘* Twenty minutes for breakfast !” was the next order. The 
meal consisted of some hastily snatched cold bacon, cold coffee 
and hard-tack, which the men ate greedily in their excitement. 
Besides, to each soldier was given an extra ration which he 
stored away in his pocket, reserving it for a time when his next 
mouthful would be hard earned—perhaps too late for mortal 
good. To-day, in the front, a battle was to be fought some 
where ; that every man knew. From sunrise till sundown, and 
perhaps till far into the night, the fight would rage undecided 
—it rested with them, the soldiers ; with them rested a part of 
the honor of the American army. They had chafed to meet the 
enemy in the open field in mortal combat ; the time had come. 
Every heart beating wildly and cheered with hope ; the man 
whose stomach had before turned at the sight of raw bacon 
now consumed it as a tonic ; the murky coffee he gulped down 
like a delicious stimulant. It was to be war now—war to the 
finish, war to the death. It could be no false alarm this 
time. Already in the ghostly darkness came the flash of a big 
gun, to be swallowed again by the rising mists. The men 
plunged forward in the gloom to take their positions in the 
march. Some had never seen a real battle yet. All wanted to 
go—were eager to go. None counted on the end. 

Apart from the scene of action stood two men, one in the 
uniform of a captain, the other in the ordinary garb of a 
private. 

Both were tall, striking men, stalwart, muscular and brave. 
One felt singularly interested in these big, six-foot giants—in 
the symmetrical lines of their bodies, the broad, strong shoul- 
ders, the splendidly poised heads, and their manner, which 
stamped them as American soldiers, at the same time men to be 
admired and loved. One noticed still further the remarkable 
resemblance of both handsome, young, sunburned faces, The 
broad brows were the same, the firm mouths, the jaws not too 
square for beauty, and the full, round, iron-gray eyes were 
strangely similar. And in these eyes alone shone a challenge to 
cowardice. 

Was it merely coincident, or was there a reason? Brave 
men in the field are common, but seldom two were such images 
of each other. Even the regulation of their uniforms could not 
hide it. 

Their identity, meanwhile, is explanatory. 

They were Captain Joe Kerfoot, of Company K, Seventy- 
first New York, and his twin and only brother, John Kerfoot, 
a private in the same company. Brothers from day of birth, 
brothers in love and brothers in bravery, the war could not 
separate them. When the call came for volunteers, Captain 
Kerfoot went at the head of his regiment, and his brother 
became a private under his command. 

Above the clink of musketry made by the soldiers taking 
their guns from the stacks, the captain spoke. He laid a firm, 
encouraging hand on his brother’s shoulder. There was but a 
moment to spare. It was the last to be spent in loving frater- 
nity. Soon Private Kerfoot would be one of the army and 
under his captain-brother’s rigorous command, 

‘* John, old boy, it’s come at last !” 

‘*T'm ready, Joe, and glad enough to go.” 

‘“‘In a few hours we shall be in the thick of the fight, but 
cleave to me, brother. Let us stay as close together as possible. 
Follow my horse with your eyes, and should the time come, 
which I trust to God will not, I may be able to give you a lift in 
the saddle.” 

‘*T'll be right along with the boys, Joe.’ 

‘* But perhaps you don’t realize what the day has for us.” 

** Don't I ?” 

Private Kerfoot held up his right hand, bound in a muddy 
piece of linen. A week before a fragment of shell had struck 
him in the palm. 

‘* No, John, I don’t mean that you will flinch. There isn’t 
better stuff in the field. But keep close to me—behind my horse 
in the thick of the fight, if you can.” 

‘*T guess not, old fellow, thanking you for the invitation, but 
if I go down to-day it will be at first shot, like a soldier, not 
from what’s left of a horse.” 

The man in the more significant uniform laughed. 

‘* That's just like you, John.” 

‘* As you like. You’re here to give me my orders and I’m 
here to obey them, but never that kind. But don’t worry about 
me, Joe; think more of yourself. Perhaps you'll need your 
own horse before we get through.” He held out his hand. 
**Good bye, old man. God bless you !” 

Another bugle-blast told that the lines were hurriedly form- 
ing. 

At that moment a young private led the captain's horse to 
him—a handsome gray animal, which was rearing restively at 
the imaginary smell of powder. 

The young fellow saluted. 

‘**Good luck to you, Captain Kerfoot,” he said. ‘‘ I hope we 
whip ’em out to-day.” 

‘* We'll try it again, youngster. But keep your wits this 
morning. There’s a hard, hot fight ahead.” 
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Captain Kerfoot threw the bridle over his arm. With a 
single graceful spring he was on his magnificent charger’s back. 
He pushed out his hand to his brother. 

‘There is my last call, John. It’s to the death now. This is 
the game we have all been so anxious to play—may we come 
out the winner.” 

An anxious light filled the other man’s eyes. 

‘*T don’t like the color of your horse, Joe. He is too light 
too good a target for the enemy. Can’t you get hold of an 
other ?”’ 

The captain only patted the noble animal on the arched neck 

‘“No; he can’t fail me. He’s too spry for the Spaniards.” 

‘* Good-bye.” 

sak tood-bye ad 

It was the last grip of brotherly devotion before the battle. 

Goaded by a touch of the spurs, the gray charger sprang 
forward, and Captain Joe Kerfoot dashed on to the head of his 
company. 

Silently the other man stood looking after him. Something 
heavy lodged in his throat. It softened as the tears welled into 
his eyes. Private Kerfoot smiled through them. 

‘* He is a brave fellow,” he said. 

In less than twenty minutes the Seventy-first was trudging 
over the uneven roads. Dawn had not yet broken, and there 
was but a faint gray in the horizon. Like a swaying serpent 
a ghostly chain of spectres, they wound in and out the bills. 

‘*March! March! March !” 

The very earth beneath seemed to cry out the words, giving 
out a cloud of choking dust as some one kicked against a leaf 
which had protected the ground from the light rains. Every 
where was the tread of earnest feet. Everywhere soldiers kept 
step as best they could. No one knew just how long the march 
would last. Few knew where they were going. All they did 
know was that they were going on to the support of some regi 
ment ahead, and in that support they hoped for victory. And 
as they trudge along in silence every man has his own thoughts. 
They may be of home—they may be those of ambition—they 
may be of the future. God alone knows the thoughts of brave 
soldiers marching along to that grave conflict from which som« 
will never return. 

‘Tramp! Tramp! Tramp !” 

Who of those who have heard it will ever forget that muffled 
accompaniment to the tune of strong, hopeful hearts? The line 
falters, some one stumbles from stepping into an unseen rut, a 
weary one falls exhausted to the roadside, but, with those ex- 
ceptions, the army goes on the same, with monotonous, regular 
tread—courageous, enduring, unflinching. 

All at once a strip of light appears in the east. The eager 
eyes of the rank and file turn in that direction, for it means 
that night is gone and another day is heralded in—another day, 
of which some will never see the night. But still they march, 
cheered by the thought of uncertainty. No soldier looks for 
death. He looks to avoid it, but if death does come he wants 
the honor of dying at the very front. That alone is one of the 
sweet rewards of patriotism. 

Following that strip of light, the horizon broadens to a halo 
of yellow, and slowly rising, like a disk of leering gold, the 
great lamp of day, the guide of gory battle, sails unmolested 
into the skies. The first shadows of the rank and file are fall 
ing long and narrow on the ground, along with the slender cac 
tus and young palms. Hats are beginning to be pushed back 
from the fevered brows of the marching men, and the guns and 
ammunition are growing heavier. 

Occasionally an officer dashes past on his horse. 

“Close in! Stop straggling! Keep in line! Forward— 
march !” are the commands which strengthen weakening foot- 
steps and awaken soldiers to duty. 

But out from the rear, his perfect figure silhouetted against 
the flaming east, another commander gallops by, his big battle- 
horse steaming with perspiration. Captain Kerfoot’s voice is 
heard all along the line. 

‘** Courage, boys—I’m proud of you to-day !” 

An honest cheer greets him as he passes, and tired men once 
again march with hope and ambition. Faith in his leader 
makes many a common soldier a hero, 

After a march of two hours, by a circuitous route which be- 
comes less and less wooded, the regiment nears the open field. 
A halt is called and they wait for the cavalry to pass. The 
Sixth, Thirteenth and Sixteenth regiments have already gone 
ahead, having been ordered to lead the attack. The booms of 
the big field-guns tell that the fight is on. 

Captain Kerfoot draws up in front of bis men. 

‘We halt here till we are needed for re-enforcement. The 
regiments ahead can’t last Jong in this hell of fire. Every man 
to his arms and ready for the signal. I want you to fight like 
Trojans, boys !” 

A savage outburst of enthusiasm greeted him ; it was meant 
for loyalty, but it sounded more like an outlet of chafing fury, 
the disappointment in being kept in the rear was so great. 

‘Tt is our orders, boys. I can’t help the situation, but be 
ready when the time comes ; the Sixteenth are going down like 
sheep !” 

‘Look out! Look out !” came the quick command from 
another officer. 

Like a rumble of thunder in the distance, or the hail of a 
thousand feet of frightened animals, a mighty sound came up 
from the rear and a mighty company galloped through the rank 
and file, scattering dust and stones to the winds, on to the 
open, on to the charge over San Juan’s hill, three abreast, the 
First United States Cavalry. 

‘‘The rough riders !” came the hoarse yell from a private’s 
enthusiastic throat. ‘‘ The rough riders are going to the front!” 
The responsive echo came from every soldier’s heart in the form 
of a prolonged shout. But with a whoop and a cowboy’s yell 
the immortal cavalry had gone ahead, still yelling as they rode, 
waving their guns and their hats till only a reverberation of the 
earth .nd a cyclone of flying dirt were left to tell the tale. The 
smoke of the battle - field soon hid them, their shouts were 
drowned by the scream of the shells. Several other regiments 
passed ; one was composed of colored men who rode their steeds 
with all the bravery of their advancing white brothers. An- 
other shout from the Seventy-first resounded in their wake, then 
an impatient silence fell over the rank and file. Chafing under 
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the restraint it was all the commanders could do to keep the men 
in check. The guitar-like ping of the bullets and the madden- 
ing shriek of the shell were too tempting music for these wildly 
beating hearts 

At last came the joyful order—the command they were all 
so impatient to hear, and the Seventy-first sprang forward to 
the field. As they plunged into the open, the murderous fire 


of the sharpshooters began to thin their ranks, but they pushed 


along, fierce for the fray and hot for revenge of their fallen 
comrades. 

At length the Spanish positions were reached, and tae volun 
teers made for San Juan’s hill with animal-like bounds 

Captain Joe Kerfoot rode madly into the open, never waver 
ing under the withering fire 

Not far behind, with no thought of death to deter him, fol- 
lowed his twin brother. Though the fire of the enemy was 
growing more dreadful every moment, he still managed anx- 
iously to keep an eye on the prancing gray horse, Bearing his 
master in safety, the great animal plunged here and there into 
the broken ranks and over the bodies of the stricken men who 
were dropped to the earth by every volley from the Mauser 
rifles. All at once a horrible convulsion filled the air. In- 
numerable field-guns from the enemy’s breastworks threw out 
a dreadful hail of shell, which burst directly over the heads 
of the wildly-excited Seventy-first. When the smoke cleared 
away Private John Kerfoot staggered to his feet and looked for 
the gray horse. All about him, unconscious of their wounds in 
the frenzy of their determination, the fallen soldiers were curs- 
ing fate and their inability to rush onward into the very zone 
of the battle ; but he, wounded only slightly in the shoulder, 
seized his gun and looked into the direction whereat he had last 
seen the fleeting form of his brother. 


To be concluded in our next issue 


Life Insurance Facts. 


ANOTHER of the assessment companies has gone to the wall. 
A receiver has been appointed for the American Life Associa 
tion of Syracuse. The State insurance department claims that 
this association is insolvent. If its members had read this 
column and had taken my advice and put their money in one 
of the strong, old-line companies they would have had some 
thing to show for their expenditure. Another item of interest 
to the members of assessment concerns is found in the opinion 
just rendered by the attorney-general of Massachusetts, declar 
ing that the fifty-cent war assessment levied by the grand Icdge 
of the Ancient Order of United Workingmen is clearly ille 
gal. There is no end of trouble for the assessment companies 
and their troubles have only begun. 

“OC. W. W.,” Buffalo: The Nederland last year reported total re- 
ceipts of about $314,000, and that it had paid to its policy-holders dur- 
ing the year $208,000, and for miscellaneous expenses nearly $237 ,0U0 
It also reported death losses resisted at $29,000. My own preference 
would be for one of the great New York companies. (2) I have al- 
ready expressed an opinion of the Independent Order of Foresters. It 
is an assessment concern, and J 4o not think it offers the best plan of 
insurance. The Foresters is conducted on a better plan than most of 
the assessment associations, but I do not see how it can escape the 
usual fate of such organizations. (3) I have already spoken of the 
Union Mutual, of Maine. It is not one of the largest companies, but it 
makes a very good statement. I should prefer the plan you suggest 
to the one that you refer to as offered by the Nederland. (4) I see no 
reason to prefer the Union Mutual to the Mutual Life, of New York, 
the New York Life, or the Equitable. I think the Maine insurance 
law offers no better protection than the statutes of New York. 

* O. A. 8.,”° of Bangor, Maine, writes that in the annual report of In- 
surance Superintendent Payn, of New York, he finds thatthe percentage 
of returns to policy-holders, from the date of the organizations of the 
respective companies, is larger in the case of the Aitna, the Connecticut 
Mutual, and the Union Mutual of Portland than for the Northwestern, 
which makes particular claims to paying large dividends, or either of the 
great New York companies. “ O. A. 8.” asks if this is not an argument 
in favor of insuring in the companies that make the best showing in this 
matter. This is very plausible, butI beg to remind *O. A. S.°' that the 
table he refers to gives the entire premiums received and payments to 
policy-holders made from the respective dates of the organizatious ~f the 
companies referred to. The company that makes the showing «the 
largest payments to its policy-holders is the Mutual of New Yor Bre 
these payments go back further than those of any of the other 
nies —namely, to 1843. The New York Life, since 1845, has paia tio 
enormous sum of $254,000,000 to its policy-holders. and the Equitable. 
since its organization in 1859, has paid nearly $275,000.000. Not what 
the companies have paid since their organization should be the chief 
factor considered, but rather the condition and prospects of the compa 
nies at present. 

‘*A Reader,’ East Saginaw, Michigan, wants my opinion of the 
Tribe of Ben-Hur and the Independent Order of Foresters. I am 
afraid that ‘‘A Reader’ has not been very faithful in the perusal 
of thiscolumn. If he had been he would have read several opinions 
regarding these two assessment concerns. I certainly should prefer 
insurance in one of the great old-line companies. 

**R. G.,”’ Topeka, Kansas: The Travelers Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, Connecticut, is one of the oldest and beet 
companies of its kind. Its last annual report shows in its life depart- 
ment total premium receipts of nearly $2,500,000 during 1897, and a total 
of admitted assets in the same department of over $19,000,000; the 
*‘ gross divisible surplus *’ reported is nearly $1,800,000. Its annual re- 
port shows a very large and constantly increasing volume of business, 
and President Batterson has recently reported that during the first six 
months of 1898 a gain was made in the assets of his company of nearly 
$1,250,000 ; a gain in the surplus of policy-holders of over $522,000, and 
premiums received of nearly $3,000,000. This is a most creditable state- 
ment. 

“L..”’ Milwaukee: The facts that you seek in reference to the 
Equitable Life, of New York, are, I think, all contained in a very inter- 
esting little publication issued by the Equitable and entitled **Growth 
and Present Condition of the Equitable Society.” This book, I under- 
stand, is for free distribution, and I have no doubt you can obtain a 
copy by addressing the secretary, W. Alexander, at 120 Broadway, 


Ske Hamme. 


Appreciative Words. 


WE are in receipt of numerous letters from readers express- 
ing admiration for LESLIE’s WEEKLY, all of which are very 
gratifying. It willbe pleasant for our patrons to know that the 
circulation of LESLIE’s WEEKLY has never been larger than it 
is at present, nor its influence more widespread. One of our 
appreciative subscribers writes as follows : 

My admiration for LESLIE’s WEEKLY increases with every 
issue. From first to last it has struck the truest note of vigor- 
ous American patriotism during this war. It bas shown the 
world that it is the most brilliant and enterprising publication 
on the entire planet. The pictures of ‘‘ Santiago and After” 
constituted a remarkable series, and the most complete on rec- 
ord. The work of Christy, Sheldon, and others of your staff is 
unexcelled. The editorial, ‘‘ An Unconditional Surrender,” in a 
recent issue, was compact and satisfying. 


*. * 


Any one desiring to have a first-class weekly illustrated 
paper will make no mistake in getting Lestiz’s WEEKLY.+ 
Philadelphia Commonwealth, 
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THE STORY OF THE WAR. V. 


The Fierce Battle of Caney. 


SN EYE-WITNESS WRITES A THRILLING ACCOUNT 
OF THE BRAVERY OF THE AMERICAN REGI 
LARS AND VOLUNTEERS AN EXCITING EPI 
SODE IN WHICH AN ENGLISH OFFICER FIG 
URED. 


On July Ist our camp was astir at an early hour. Many 
of the men had pitched their shelter-tents for the night before, 
while others slept with only the regular army blanket as a cov 
ering. This morning the great battle was to begin, yet in the 
camp there was nothing to indicate it. Excepting an unusual 
quietness, every one seemed busy with his own thoughts. The 
big, strong fellows crawled out from under their wet blankets 
and began preparations for their morning’s meal, which con 
sisted, as usual, of hard-tack, a small piece of fat meat, and 
coffee. Little camp fires were built, and small groups of men 
stood around drying their clothes. Thomas, the cook for head 
quarters mess breakfast, was ready, and we all gathered round, 
some seated on empty cracker-boxes and others on the ground. 
No one seemed anxious to talk, and we began the meal in 
silence. 

Suddenly to our right was heard a deep boom, and Colonel 
Wherry remarked quietly that Capron’s battery had opened on 
Caney and soon we would be into it. I was anxious to see the 
beginning and as much of the battle as possible, and knowing 
the regiments would not move until possibly an hour later, I bur 
ried on to the little hill at El Pozo, where Captain Grimes’s bat 
tery of four guns was planted. There I found the rough riders 
and several other regiments crowded in the yard and all about 
the old building. There were some Cubans there also. Up on 
the hill by the battery were groups of officers, some correspond- 
ents, and foreign military attachés. All were looking at the 
San Juan block-house and the Spanish intrenchments, which 
were directly in front and extended to the right and left as far 
as the eye could see. Between the Spanish lines and our forces 
was a deep wood and dense undergrowth, out of which rose 
stately palms, showing their white trunks and fresh, green tops. 
Little did we know at the time that out of these very green tops, 
even those which were very near us, were peering the keen eyes 
of Spanish sharpshooters, and that the wood was thick with 
Spaniards awaiting the advance. Our gunners stood quietly 
beside the guns while the officers discussed the distance to the 
block-house on which all the guns were trained. 

Over to the left the white smoke from Capron’s battery could 
be seen rising above the trees, and every shell could be traced 
by the white ball of smoke when it burst over the Spaniards 
in front of Caney. The distance was so great that with the aid 
of field-glasses we could just make out figures of the men. We 
could hear the steady pop, pop of the Krag-Jérgensen, and then 
the crash of the Spanish volleys, but all the time our men were 
advancing against rifle-pits and block-houses. The Spaniards 
were seen to retreat from one rifle-pit, only to take position in 
another. Our attention was turned from this by the captain of 
the battery. ‘* Everyone move to one side of the guns! Gun 
No. 1— Ready! Fire!” And the first shell went screaming 
like an express-train toward San Juan, and from that time 
on we saw little of the fight at Caney. After a few shots the 
range was found, and how those shells did plow up the ground, 
then bursting and hurling everything within reach into de- 
struction! Several shells from gun No. 1 crashed through the 
tile-roof of the big biock-house and exploded inside, and from 
the dust and smoke and pieces of tile thrown into the air, it 
seemed that each shell had completely demolished the building, 
but when the smoke cleared away there it stood, with its glitter- 
ing red roof against the clear, blue, tropical sky. 

When the Spaniards find we have discovered their stronghold 
they run their colors up, and twice they are torn away, staff and 
all, but they run them up again, and this time to remain for a 
while at least. Our troops now move forward, and regiment 
after regiment marches into the deep woods and, partially under 
cover of the trees, forms in line of battle. Suddenly a shout 
down in front, ‘‘ Look out! Here it comes!” Every one either 
ducks or falls flat on the ground, and a Spanish shell comes 
tearing through the air, screaming like a wild-cat. It goes di- 
rectly over our heads and bursts a few yards in the rear, hurl- 
ing shrapnel and pieces of shell into the ranks of our brave men. 
Another follows instantly, and bursts in the yard in front of 
El] Pozo. One man’s leg is torn off, and others are badly wound- 
ed. A horse has its side torn open, and a piece of shell is lodged 
inside. How that poor beast did struggle for its life! In less 
time than it takes to tell it the air seemed alive with those 
screaming, hissing shells, bursting above, in front, behind, and 
everywhere else. One plunged into the ground in front of gun 
No. 1 and threw earth and sand over every one, 

I cannot speak of the feelings of others, but for myself at 
this moment I suddenly discovered that if I remained where I 
was I might be in the way of the gunners, and I was forcibly 
seized by a strong desire to get out of that infernal place, and 
that with a ‘‘ rapid-fire” movement. It is strange how one gets 
one’s fill of warfare in so short a space of time. As I passed an 
artillery sergeant he clapped his bands to his leg and said, ‘‘ I’ve 
got it !” and the blood spurted from an ugly wound just above 
the knee. In the bushes to the right of the battery a part of a 
regiment of cavalrymen were lying flat on their faces awaiting 
orders to move forward, and in an open space a few yards 
beyond were gathered three or four attachés, and about the 
same number of correspondents. There was one big fat fellow 
(a correspondent) whom I did not know, and who was so 
frightened that he appeared ridiculous. He bad taken refuge 
behind a small tree, and would not leave it, not even to step 
out in the open to watch the fight. He continually talked to 
himself, saying, ‘‘Oh, this is awful! Why did I come here? 
I did not ask tocome, It’s my publisher’s fault! Andany way 
what’s it allabout? Why, we are fighting for a lot of measly, 
good-for-nothing Cubans, and our poor fellows torn all to 
shreds. Oh, Lord! I believe that shell is coming straight for 
this tree !” and this was the only man I saw during the entire 
campaign who showed signs of cowardice. 


Out in front in the open we had a fine view of the entire 
fight. The war 
ing pace with the line of battle. All at once came a rash from 
the rifle-pits in front of the block-house, and along the entire 


alloon moved down through the woods, keep 


Spanish line came the blaze of rifles. The Spaniards fired by 
volleys, and good ones too, Our men opened fire, and soon our 
ears became so accustomed to the sound that we could easily 
tell the difference between the report of the Mauser and of the 
Krag-Jérgensen. The balloon was soon shot to pieces, and at 
this time we saw, perhaps, a dozen men appear at the edge of 
the woods directly in front of San Juan. Captain Paget, the 
English attach¢, unslings his field telescope and levels it on these 
few men. * The very devil, you know ; these men are Ameri 
cans. The saucy fellows! See them standing there under that 
fire. What are they doing? Why don’t they retreat? It’s 
But they did 
not retreat, and soon we knew why, for right at their heels came 


cold-blooded murder to stand there, you know.” 


hundreds of men. The place was alive with them. Then up to 
the centre of the line rush the colors. Oh, what a sight for an 
\merican to see the beautiful stars and stripes fluttering in the 
sunlight, and at the head of thousands of armed men (regulars), 
advancing straight for those Spaniards, and now only about 


seventy-five yards distant ! 

Bravery ! I never saw its like before. Every American in 
the crowd could be told by the expression of his face, and those 
who were not Americans wanted to be. In an open field to our 
right and in front, Wheeler’s entire division is charging. How 
those fellows run through the tall grass! Now they are hidden 
by the trees, then up the side of the hill they go. And in the 
centre, opposite the old sugar-kettles, are the rough riders’ stars 
and stripes, with those ribbons flying in the breeze. The line 
halts in plain view of the Spaniards. A half-dozen men leave 
the ranks and rush forward and lie down behind the kettles, 
while the others stand there in plain view, loading and firing. 
The Spanish field-pieces are trained on them, and they send 
shells tearing through their ranks. Some burst directly among 
them, and others in the air above. Men fall from the ranks 
and lie bleeding in the tall grass. I saw several men leave the 
main line and rush back to their wounded friends, lean over 
them for a moment, then hurry back to the fight 

At this point Captain Paget was seized with a fit of wild ex- 
citement, for he had discovered the location of the Spanish 
guns. ‘*‘ Look! Right there at the base of the tall palm. See 
the flash from the guns! You are an American, and can tell 
our gunners. I cannot, for lam an attaché. Oh, for heaven’s 
sake, hurry !” A dismounted cavalry orderly offered me his 
horse, and at this point Captain Paget lost control of himself 
and the fact that he was an attaché, and no sooner had I start- 
ed than there was heard the clatter of breaking bushes, and the 
captain came tearing past,—for what harm could it do for him 
te go along and listen and shake his head in case any mistakes 
were made ? We found the entire battery over the crest of the 
hill, standing there limbered up and ready to move at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

‘** Captain, we have discovered the Spanish battery !” 

You ought to have seen the look of delight which came into 
the faces of those young fellows, and they were at their horses’ 
sides in a second, 

‘*Mount! Forward, ata dead run!” Up over the hill they 
came, tearing through and over the bushes, one of the finest 
sights I saw, the big horses plunging and biting, the bright red 
of the blankets in contrast to the green, the flashing of trap- 
pings and the dull thump of the heavy guns. On the crest of 
the hill they wheeled into position. Of course Captain Paget 
kept perfectly quiet and gave no information as to the enemy’s 
position! At any rate we had the satisfaction of seeing two 
(the first that were fired) of our own shells burst at the foot of 
that palm, and from the dust and objects thrown into the air 
one was safe in surmising that something had happened to that 
battery. 

- We rode up the little hill and rejoined the group there, where 
we watched the fight to the end, and which will be described in 
the next letter. (See double-page illustration.) 

HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


Dramatic Reception of Peace News. 


A Brier R&suME OF THE ALMOST BLOODLESS CAMPAIGN IN 
EASTERN Porto RicO—PREPARING FOR A BATTLE AND 
Just ABout TO OPEN FIRE WHEN A FLYING COURIER 
BRINGS A MESSAGE OF PEACE TO GENERAL BROOKE— 
THE SPANIARDS AMAZED. 

GuayYAMA, Porto Rico, August 14th, 1898.—After a brief 
and almost bloodless campaign, hostilities ceased yesterday 
morning throughout this island. A short résumé of the events 
of the past fortnight illustrates the rapidity of the work of the 
American forces. August Ist the Gloucester, Captain Wain- 
wright, late executive officer of the Maine, steamed east from 
Ponce, the headquarters of General Miles, to the port of Arroyo, 
twenty-seven miles distant, and occupied the village with hardly 
any resistance. The landing party consisted of thirty men, all 
of whom took part in the destruction of the P/uton and Terror, 
off Santiago, and they rushed the Spanish force out upon the 
Guayama road without a shot being fired on either side. The 
telegraph-office at Arroyo was occupied, the instruments dis- 
abled, and the custom-house taken. 

On August 2d the Cincinnati escorted the two swift liners, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, with General Brooke and staff, the Third 
Illinois and the Fourth Ohio, under Colonels Bennitt and Coit, 
to Arroyo. The Third Illinois was speedily disembarked on 
lighters and formed on the sandy beach for action. Led by 
Company L, of Kankakee, Captain E. L. Smith, the first bat- 
talion, under Major Jackson, swung through the little town and 
out upon the Guayama road, where the battalion deployed as 
skirmishers. During the manceuvre the sharp rattle of Spanish 
Mausers came from a field of sugar-cane a few hundred yards 
ahead, and with the “‘ crack, crack” came the long whine of the 
bullets. The roar of the Springfields of Company L answered 
immediately with telling effect, a Spanish officer falling dead at 
almost the first volley. The rest of the battalion also opened 
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fire, and the enemy was soon silenced. They evidently retreated 
nearly to Guayama, for nothing more was seen of them that 
day. The Fourth Ohio was ashore by the time the brush ended, 
and by night General Brooke had the headquarters of the First 
Corps, United States Army, established on Spanish soil, in an 
antique two-story edifice facing the sea. The infantry were 
camped just outside the town, with strong pickets. 

Arroyo is the port of Guayama, and is a village of a dozen 
or fifteen stores, a one-story custom-house, and some two hundred 
houses, with perbaps 1,500 inhabitants. The houses are mostly 
of wood and one story, the best situated upon Calle Principal 
(Main street), which extends from the beach to Cuatro Calles 
The street along the beach is called Esperanza (hope), and upon 
it is a printing-office, the aduana, or custom-house, and the 
British vice-consulate and American é@onsular agency, both held 
by Mr. McCormick, of the Queen’s service. Formerly Arroyo 
was of much more importance commercially, its exports of 
sugar being very large, but high taxes on sugar lands and 
products, together with vexatious restrictions on both foreign 
and domestic commerce, have killed the trade. Many of the 
people in Arroyo claim French citizenship, and the tricolor was 
much in evidence for several days after the occupation. 

August 3d the City of Washington and the gun-boat Seneca 
arrived from Newport News at Arroyo via Ponce, with the 
Fourth Pennsylvania, Colonel Case, and detachments of regu- 
lar and Seventh Company signal men. The troops immediately 
disembarked, the Fourth taking the extreme left of the line of 
defense, while Lieutenant-Colonel Glassford, of the signal corps, 
who had arrived with General Brooke, occupied the telegraph- 
office with his detachment, and proceeded to repair the Guay- 
ama line nearly to that city. On the 5th the Roumanian came 
from Ponce with four batteries of volunteer artillery: A, Tli- 
nois ; B, Pennsylvania; A, Missouri; and the Twenty-seventh 
Indiana, together with a signal detachment from the Fourth 
Company. In the afternoon of the same day the Third Illinois 
and the Fourth Ohio advanced upon Guayama, the Spanish 
forces retiring. The outposts of our army were established a 
mile north of Guayama, while the enemy fell back about two 
miles, across a small valley, and intrenched. They were re- 
ported at about 800 strong, with two field-pieces. August 10th 
the transports Massachusetts and Stillwater arrived at Arroyo, 
the former having Company F, Eighth United States Infantry, 
Captain W. L. Pitcher, on board, and the latter the majority 
of the Fourth and Seventh signal companies, Captains Hep- 
burn and Inman. On August 9th General Miles sent the wagon- 
train of the First Brigade, with an escort composed of Troop H, 
Sixth United States Cavalry, the Philadelphia City Troop, and 
sixty signal men, from Ponce to Guayama overland. The 
troops were received joyfully by the people, and reached their 
destination on the 11th without incident. On the 12th the bat- 
teries moved out from their camp near Arroyo to Guayama, 
passing through this city tocamp. The next morning at sun- 
rise General Brooke and his staff rode out to Guayama, fol- 
lowed by the first and second battalions of the Fourth Penn- 
sylvania. 

At last the time for a blow had come, and for the first time 
in their lives many young Americans saw preparations for a 
battle. The three infantry regiments and the company of reg- 
ulars, all armed with the Krag-Jérgensen rifle, some receiving 
them within a few days, deployed their skirmishers on the 
south side of the valley of the Sequia and formed their firing 
lines in rear. The sixteen three-inch cannon were unlimbered 
and the cavalrymen made girths and bridles secure, while along 
the rear of the lines signal men took station with their red and 
white flags. Grimly indicating that this was not play, the 
surgeons and hospital men were busy unpacking instruments, 
stretchers, and other appliances. 

It was a characteristic American army. Thé men from the 
valleys of the Illinois, the Rock, the Des Plaines, and the Kan- 
kakee, in Illinois ; the men of Ohio from the Licking and Sci- 
oto, and the sturdy Pennsylvanians from the Schuylkill and 
the Delaware, with men from nearly every State in the reg- 
ulars, made up the infantry, while Missouri, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana were represented by the cannoneers, The 
regular cavalry troop, with a gallant war record, waited along- 
side the famous Philadelphia City Troop, whose guidon has 
waved in every American war, and during the Revolution 
floated near the tent of Washington for seven weary years. 

Behind our army rose the white houses of Guayama, crowned 
by the dome of its beautiful cathedral, while to their front was 
a long valley with gentle slopes, across which was visible a long 
line of rifle-pits, surmounted by the red-and-yellow banner of 
Spain. <A few officers could be seen by using glasses, their 
white uniforms showing quite clearly against the dark green of 
the hillside. Above their intrenchments rose the tumbled 
masses of the Cayey Mountains, the bold summit of Torito, 
3,000 feet high, overtopping the entire landscape. 

General Hains and his staff, Captain C. W. Fenton, Captain 
A.-R. Piper, and Captain C. B. Harrison, were in rear of the 
brigade, while Major Rodney, of the Fourth United States Ar- 
tillery, commanded the batteries. Near General Hains sat 
Major-General Brooke, his grim visage calm and critical. The 
man who fought desperately at Gettysburg as a colonel until he 
fell disabled by two severe wounds was not excited by thoughts 
of a skirmish with the Spaniards. With him was General M. 
V. Sheridan, his chief-of-staff, with a wonderful resemblance 
to his famous brother, ‘‘ Little Phil”; Colonel W. V. Richards, 
Major Dean, Lieutenant Wardman, of the Two Hundred and 
Second New York ; and Lieutenant McKenna, of the Fifteenth 
United States Infantry. 

A most dramatic scene now took place: A signal man came 
at full speed down the line and handed a message to General 
Brooke. The latter read it, turned quickly, and aides and or- 
derlies flew in every direction to generals, colonels, and all in 
authority. It was a message of peace! Not at the eleventh 
hour, but at 11:59, for some of the three-inch guns had been 
loaded and trained, and the infantry skirmishers with loaded 
rifles were only waiting for the bugle-call, ‘‘ Commence firing.” 
The change from the sharp battle tension of a second before 
was intense. Slowly the skirmishers came in from the front ; 
reluctantly the artillerymen re-packed their caissons and lim- 
bered up their guns ; the signal men rolled up their flags, and 
the doctors re-packed their knives and saws, and as the Amer- 
ican forces withdrew from the scene the Spaniards gazed with 
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HOW WE BURY OUR SOLDIER-DEAD. 


CLEVELAND MOFFETT’S STARTLING NARRATIVE OF THE CROWNING SHAME 


THERE has been much complaint these days, some of it un 
just, I think, of neglect suffered by our soldiers—the living ones 
but little has been said about neglect shown to the dead And 
vet there is something to say 

I make small pretension to knowledge of military matters 
but I cling to the old idea that these poor bodies of ours, onc: 


the struggle is over, should be laid away with reverence and 
seemliness. I like a fitting ceremony at the grave and a few 
flowers on the sod, let them be ever so poor And I am sure 
that most people, all mothers, would wish those they have been 
fond of, sons and friends, to come into their last resting-place 
with—well, certainly with more consideration than a work 
house pau er gets, or a dead dog. It seems to me there should 
be more than shovel-work and disinfecting in the burial of a 
soldie! 

Lest any one imagine Iam pleading for what ilready a 
corded, I will relate what has come under my own eyes here at 
Camp Wikoff. It may be different in other camps ; I do not 
know 





OF CAMP WIKOFF. 


make the sick ones worse | believe more would die than do if 
we had regular funerals. Don’t you think so, Bill ? 


Bill was a pale, sandy-haired man in rough-rider’s uniforn 


He said he thought very likely more would die 
I looked at the wooden crosses and saw that on each was 
scrawled in pencil a man’s name along with some company and 


regiment. But in going along the rows [ came to several crosses 
m which there were no names 

How is it these are not marked 7?’ I asked 

Nobody knew who the men were,” said the bearded soldier 

rhat seems queer, but it’s a fact. In the Santiago mix-up they 

got lost in the shuffle somehow ; plenty of men fought with reg 
iments they didn’t belong to, and afterwards they were too sick 
to tell who they were—delirious, likely ; or maybe they wouldn't 


tell 
Wouldn't tell?’ Why not ?”’ 
The man drew nearer for his explanation, and the others 
drew nearer. His voice was quiet and steady 


** Why, you see, when a soldier has suffered a lot with starving 
days and shivering nights 
and fever and bullet-wounds 
he gets indifferent to every 
thing—that is, he does some 
times. He don’t care whether 
he livesor dies. He don’t care 
whether his friends ever hear 
of him or not ; probably he’s 
only got two or three friends 
anyhow. So he just shakes 


his head when they ask what 


his name is ; he means to say 
that theycan go ahead and 
bury him without any name ; 
he means to say that his name 
don’t cut any ice at all, so 
they needn't have it That’s 
how I've figured it out.” 

He paused, and his com 
rades nodded approvingly 
Then he raised his voice a 
very little and went on: 

‘*Do you know, sir, that 
there were days downin Cuba 
when we had nothing to eat 
but hard-tack and rice gruel ? 
And the rice wasn’t boiled 
right—the grains were tough ; 
and the hard-tack was often 
wet and sometimes so mouldy 
that we had to cut off the 
green outside before we could 
eat it. So what did the boys 
do? They ate mangoes and 
fruit, and got dysentery and 


died.” 
‘* We had to eat something, 
by '* said Bill 
PULLING A DEAD SOLDIER’S BODY OUT OF A ROUGH BOX TO PUT IT INTO A COFFIN, ‘*T know that battle isn’t 


AT CAMP WIKOFF 


It is a week since I first saw the little city with its even rows 
of crosses (there were forty-five then, but this morning there 
were over a hundred); it stands back of the hospital city, away 
from the camps. I was riding along at sunset, with everything 
about me wonderful and beautiful, the light-house to the far 
east, the ocean to the north and to the south, the miles and 
miles of snow-white tents, the bugle-calls, the galloping troop 
ers—and thinking of the meaning of it all, when suddenly on 
rising ground before me Isaw a group of men, a small group, 
silhouetted against the glowing sky, and other things silhouetted 
that stood upright and had arms, but were not men 

‘* What is it 7?’ I asked the orderly who was with me 

‘It’s the burying-ground, sir,” he said, and I think he was 
pleased when I turned my horse up the slope ; for private sol 
diers appreciate little things, and, barring a corporal or two, 
there were none but privates in this burying-ground 

As I rode up, five or six troopers stared at me indifferently ; 
I might be a doctor come to investigate, or merely a prying 
outsider. There were two graves partly filled up and three 
that gaped open, black holes in the reddish earth 

‘ You're working late,” said I 

** We’re not working at all,” said one of the men 

* Oh, I thought those were not finished.” 
fresh graves. 


I pointed to the 


‘*They’re not,” said another, a black-bearded man ; * but 
the shovel-gang has knocked off, so they'll have to wait till 
morning.” 

‘** Are they soldiers, the shovel-gang ?” 

‘‘ No, sir ; they’re laborers . they've gone away now. We're 
up here putting these on.” He pointed to some bunches of 
golden-rod, gathered from the fields, that had been laid on the 
bare mounds. It was the best they had 

I dismounted and stood beside one o1 the open graves. | 
could see a coffin at the bottom, a pine box painted brown 
There were coffins in the other two open graves, 

** Are these coffins empty ?” I asked. 

‘* No, they’re not empty ; there’s bodies in ’em.’ 

‘* And must they lie here this way all night ?” 

““T guess they must. *“Twon’t hurt ‘em, sir; they’ve laid out 
nights before. They’re soldiers.” 

I began to like this black-bearded man; he gave the impression 
of one who had things to say if he would say them. 

‘Don’t they have any funeral-service over these men?” | 
asked. 

He shook his heaa. ‘“ It wouldn’t be good policy; the boy: 
would come up and-it would make ‘em teel bad, and it might 


play,” went on the other 

‘Tm not making any partic 
ular kick, ’'m just showing you why some of the boys didn’tcare 
how they died ; but, sir, if you had been with me the night we 
took San Juan hill you’d have been sorry for a good many sol 
diers. At three o’clock in the morning I rode the whole length 
of the firing-line, carrying dispatches from General Lawton to 
General Wheeler. I saw four miles of suffering. I heard boys 
begging so hard for water that I'd have cut my left hand off to 
quench their thirst. But I couldn’t do anything ; there was no 
water near and TI had to hurry on. I saw wounded men, shot 
through the stomach, shot through the lungs, shot through the 
head——”’ 

‘* That’s the talk !” cried one of the men. 

I saw them crawling along the ground, staggering along, 
helping each other, and there were no doctors to look after 
them. And later I know cases where soldiers with fever, so 
weak they could hardly move, were turned away from the 
hospital at Siboney because there wasn’t room enough for the 
wounded alone, and the men with fever had to wait. I know 
one who crawled out into the bushes and waited there—until he 
died.” 

‘That's right,” said Bill. 

‘Why, in my company alone—| am in the First Artillery- 
there were 83 men sick out of 110; there are some of them over 
yonder now (he pointed to the general hospital), and some of 
them will be here before long. It’s growing every day, sir, this 
little place ; if you want to see it grow come over in the morn- 
ing.” 

I was in New York for three days after this, but on my re- 
turn I went again to the burying-ground and saw the shovel 
gang at work. God grant that no one dear to me fall into such 
hands when it comes his time to go back to earth! Not that 
they were inefficient as a shovel-gang, they were too efficient, 
that was the trouble ; they did what they were hired to do, and 
if there be any blame it rests with those who hired them, with 
those who organized this kind of a burial 

It was the noon hour when i got there. and the men were 
away, eating. I made my horse fast toa pickaxe driven deep 
in the ground and then looked at the graves. There were two 
more rows of them now than when [ was bere before, and there 
was something else new that made sickening appeal to the nos 
trils. Are these graves too shallow, I thought, or is the earth 
unusually porous, or, stop ! can it be that box on which the flies 
are swarming? The box was one of the common coffins; beside 
it was a casket, such as we see in cities, finished with black cloth 
and metal fixings. 1 could see that this coffin was empty. 

Presently the shovel-gang returned from their meal—lI trust 


they had good appetites—and made their way at oncé to the two 
offins. They were eight or ten heavy-faced workmen with 
rough clothes and rough manners. Still they meant well and I 
found them civil. Since ft was interested in their business, they 
would help me to the facts. If I wanted photographs they would 
pose forme, Itisa pity I am nota good photographer, for this 
was an opportunity to show some of the things that are. But 
my little kodak has an excellent lens and may tell its own tale 
sufficiently, 
W hat is it ¢” L asked one of the men, and pointed to the box. 
‘** Case of dig-him-up-again—one of the Second Infantry boys. 





GRAVEYARD OF THE SOLDIERS WHO DIED FROM TYPHOID 
FEVER AT CAMP WIKOFF 


Died three days ago; was in there (pointing to open grave). 
Family waut him shipped—going to have him embalmed ; but 
say, de lad dat does de job will have some sport.” 

‘*Come here, Curly,” said one of the gang, *‘ open up dis box 
and one 0’ youse mix up some o’ dat disinfectant stuff, will ye ?” 

The box was opened and the flies swarmed down inside ; the 
disinfectant stuff was mixed and poured in out of atin can. I 
could see a grayish, blackish hand reaching out of the shroud 
Then came more orders which I noted down carefully : 

‘*Get a piece o’ cloth to lift his head wid, Now easy. Up 
you come, birdie. Leave my end over. Boost up his pillow 
higher and keep that thing to —— away from here.” 
This last to a man who was over eager to put the cover on, 

Then came the clatter of hammers and screw-drivers, the 
placing of the closed coffin in a larger pine box for shipment, 
and the hauling away of the latter by an outfit of kicking 
mules and a lazy driver. Such was the passing of one of the 
boys who died for 
Old Glory. I have 
his name written 
down, but will not 
mention it for his 
family’s sake. Had 
they been people of 
position or had he 
been something more 
thana private, I sup- 
pose it would all 
have happened dif- 
ferently, which is 
perhaps inevitable ; 
and yet I wish that 
young soldier could 
have been sent to the 
wife or mother, or 
whoever it was pro- 
vided that better cof- 
fin, in some more dec- 
Sen orous fashion. 

Before visiting 
this sad place again I 
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WERE MAULED ABOUT AT CAMP 410) fay know any 
WIKOFF. rahe now: 


thing about it or 
took much interest in it. The officers I asked referred me to 
the doctors, the doctors were rushed with their own hospital 
work and had given the matter little thought ; they supposed it 
was being attended to properly by some one ; they had not been 
tosee. I tried one of the regimental chaplains and found him 
absorbed in getting four car-loads of New Jersey watermelons 
shipped to his men. Had he been to the burying-ground? No; 
he had received no notification about it. Had none of his regi- 
ment died ? Yes, one man had died the day before, but he had 
been buried so quickly from the hospital that no one knew any- 
thing about it, at least he didn’t, until it was allover. He seemed 
to think it strange that I thought it strange he had not given the 
subject more attention—he, the chaplain. He said he would 
look the thing up, and then went back enthusiastically to his 
melons. 

Finally, a nurse told me that a funeral-service was held at the 
burying-ground every afternoon at four o'clock. So the next 
day I reported at four o’clock to witness the ceremony, The 
shovel-gang were there as before, only more of them, and I 

(Continued on page 232.) 
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How We Bury Our Soldier-Dead. 
found two chaplains waiting t 
Father Heffernan, a 


priest, who had come up from Brooklyn to assist him 


begin, Chaplain Bateman, reg 
Roman Catholic 
\ pile 


odor of graves 


ularly in charge, and 

f hospital refuse was burning near by, and the 

and disinfectants was str 
We are waiting for the 


g¢ in the air 


bodies to come up from the dead 


house,” said the head chaplain ‘The men have been digging , 
graves all day—you see the ones that are ready—and also tak 
ing up bodies for removal \ great many are being taken up 


I should say one-third of them 

We waited about ten minutes, the shovel-gang chatting in 
groups, jesting and swearing. One of them amused himself by 
shying chunks of fresh earth at another down ina grave. The 
head chaplain paid no heed, the priest shook his head and whis 
pered ; * These men are dreadfully profane. I can’t bear to 
hear them curse in God’s name,” 

Presently an orderly rode up and spoke to the head chap 
lain 
how soon you can go 


‘General Wheeler wants to know, sir, g 
with Captain Morrison’s body 
The chaplain looked at the graves, looked at his prayer-book, 


and said that he would go at once ; his associate might read the 





WRAPPING UP THE DEAD BODY OF A SOLDIER FOR 
INTERMENT AT CAMP WIKOFF 


service over these. Then he went away. Between one dead! 
captain and a dozen dead privates there was no hesitation 

I joined a group of the diggers and talked with a man who 
spoke in a tough, slangy way, and seemed to regard the whole 
job with disapproval. 

“Do dey woik us hard ?” he said Well, I guess dey do 
Dis is a hot graft—twenty bodies a day to put down some days, 
an’ ten to lift. 
days, an’ you'll just go behind dat box an’ heave off yer dinner 
Why, dey oughter give us a bottl’ o’ whiskey fer every body we 
lift. It’s somet’in’ fierce, dat’s what it is, an’ we take a hard 
chance, too, widout no gloves.” 

This may not be quite the dialect, but it will serve as a 
rough suggestion, with profanity to be imagined at every line. 
He went on to describe how a man had come to them the other 
day, saying, ‘‘ I must see me brudder’s face,” and how they 
had ‘‘ opened her up fer de gent,” and how he had collapsed. 

I rejoined the priest, who was sitting patiently on a box of 


Say, ye oughter lift one dat’s been down six 


disinfectant, waiting for the bodies to come up. Two diggers 


were near him ; one was washing his hands in a tin pail. 

‘* They’re very late to-day,” said the priest ; ‘‘ there must be 
more than usual, I think that’s at the dead-house now.” 

He indicated a sound of hammering from a long tent down 
below. 
I asked. 


**Mules and niggers,” said one of the men 


‘** How will they come up ?” 
‘* There was a 
nigger on the job yesterday, and he came up with three hand- 
kerchiefs round his nose, and said he’d chuck the work before 
he’d ride any more bodies up.” 

‘* Humph !” said the priest, ** it mrust be pretty bad when a 
colored man can’t stand it.” 

‘It ud sober a man up if he was drunk,” said the digger. 

All this seemed dreadful to me, and I asked Father Heffer- 
nan if he didn't think something ought to be done to better 
matters. He sighed and nodded his assent. 

‘* Yes, indeed, something ought to be done. Chaplain Bate- 
man and I were just talking about it. He is thinking of making 
I wish those bodies would come.” 
called my friend, the digger, ‘* chase down an’ 
Tell ‘em de dominy’s 


some complaints. 
‘* Say, Curly,’ 
see if dey’s goin’ to send dem bodies up. 


, 


a-waitin’.” 

Curly started down the hill grumbling, and the other one 
began to wash his hands in the tin pail. But straightway he 
drew back swearing. 

‘*Who de ——— mixed dat stuff? Dey’s got in too much 
acid. It’s takin’ all de hair off me hands. It’s somet’in’ fierce.” 

Another digger approached with a photograph. It was a fine- 
looking young man, a frank, intelligent face, evidently a mem- 
ber cf some regimental band, for he held a musical instrument 
in his hands—a kind of elaborate trumpet. 

‘We've just raised him,” said the digger ; *‘ that was his 
grave. Here’s the order. See?’ He pulled a bunch of soiled 
papers from his pocket. ‘‘ The doctor sends ’em up.” 

I looked the papers over and read : 

“ William Shake, Grave 92; H. C. Eaton. Raise bodies of 
above men.” ‘* Raise body of John McGlone.” ‘* Frank James, 
raise body of said person.” ‘‘ Joseph P. Grunninger, raise above.’ 
* Kindly raise body of William Boyle.” ‘‘ Hugh Parrett, Com 
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pany D, Eighth Infantry Jobu Rouse, Grave 32,” and, fi 
nally, ** William H. Newkom,” the trumpeter, whose photograph 
This bright face 


They had been 


was in my hand gave sudden life to the 


scrawled and rumpled names American sol 
diers, young men with homes ; now they were unpleasant freight 
in brown boxes - 

I asked the digger if there might not be danger of confusion 
Couldn't they 


grave, or get the names incorrectly / He didn’t think there 


among the bodies put the wrong cross on a 


for one man put all the numbers and names 
He would 


was much danger, 


down in a book. Still there was the case of Heaver 
show me if 'd come with him 
We went to Grave No. 1 


identity at the very first 


strange there should be a ques 


tion of grave. Yet there it was 


plainly shown on the wooden cross; ** Heaver, died on trans 
port Mattewan. Troop D, Ist U. 8. Regular Cavalry 
Aug. 17, 1898 
letters, ‘‘ Unknown,” but two lines were drawn through the 


Buried 


Then under the name was marked in heavy 


It was uncertain whether this was Heaver’s grave o1 
The body had been claimed, but then 
So the 


word, 
some other man’s grave 
it was asserted that Heaver had been buried at sea 
family will never be certain where their hero trooper lies—and 
this was (irave No. 1 

By this time Curly had returned with word that the bodies 
there was no transportation 


Dead 


would be held over until morning ; 
forthem. So the priest and the diggers might go away 
men can wait for laggard mules 

The priest and I walked down to the dead-house, or dead 
tent, and saw coffins stacked up there half-way to the ridge 
pole : coffins inside and outside, coftins already occupied, coffins 
soon to be occupied All this was iu plain sight of sick men in 
twelve hospital-tents not a hundred yards away, and brought 
small comfort to them. It is not good for fever-stricken soldiers 
to smell the bodies of dead comrades 

The priest’s face was sad and stern as he turned away; we 
agreed to meet at four o’clock on the morrow for the burying 
of a double batch 

The next afternoon I arrived betimes at this pestilential 


burying-ground, and, stretching myself on the grass to the 


windward, watched the unloading of the dead. At intervals an 
army-wagon without springs, loaded with coffins, would bump 
its way up, the driver usually cursing, the mules kicking. The 
shovel-gang would gather at the wagon-tail with carrying-bars 
and lift the coffins out. 
its grave, the talk would run on briskly: ‘* Easy, dere 


Then, as they lowered each box into 
> you'll 
*‘ Now down 


drop him.” ‘Git yer rope under, you 


he goes,” and then a squirting of tobacco-juice from Bowery 
lips 

Then another coffin, and another, the driver calling out after 
“Which is dat bloke?” And some one would read a 
** Hook, I tell ye.” ‘* Naw, it’s Cook.” 
‘* Samuel Hook, sure it is ; ain’t it wrote on de cover ?” ‘** Well 


and another cross would be pitched out to 


each : 
name on the box 


den, here’s his cross,” 
the diggers. 

The wagon would clatter away, and presently another would 
If it stopped on the windward of 
A swarm of big flies buzzed over 


draw up with more coffins. 
me I would shift my place. 
each wagon ; the carriers bore their loads back and forth, back 
and forth, the head-boards were tossed about, the ropes slid 
down and were hauled up, the jokes went on and the tobacco 
spitting and the blasphemy. Soon it ceased to be horrible, it 
ceased to be interesting ; it all became dull routine in the hot 


sun. 


By four o’clock most of the bodies had come up, and now a 





HURRIEDLY DIGGING THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF A 
SOLDIER AT CAMP WIKOFF, 


young man appeared with Y. M. C. A. on his hat. The head 
chaplain was busy again and he was to replace him. Three 
ladies also came across the field ; one of them was in black, her 
face was pale, her lips were quivering 
they led her to grave ninety-two, where her son was lying. He 
was a corporal, aged twenty. They had opened the wrong cof- 
fin at the dead-house to let her see him. 
and was content to stare down now, dry-eyed, at the brown box 
in the grave. These were the first ladies who had visited the 
burying-ground and the shovel-gang bared their heads. 

Now Father Heffernan stepped forward beside the chaplain 
and the two stood at grave ninety-two. There was a pause 
when only the buzzing of flies was heard and a sniffing from 
the woman. Then the chaplain’s voice sounded low but dis- 
tinctly : ‘‘ All flesh is not the same flesh-——” and continued 
through that beautiful fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
ending with the words, ‘‘ Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain in 
the Lord.” 


But she stood firm as 


She had seen enough, 


[he shovel-gang listened in strained attitudes intended to be 
respectful ; some folded their arms hard, some worked their 
I don’t think the mother 


was shocked by anything ; she did not notice what was about 


cheeks and tried bravely not to spit 


her ; she did not get that whiff from a rattling dead-wagon 
which came up just as the chaplain threw down a handful of 
earth upon the coffin, and she did not see the mule-driver smok 
ing hiscigar, She was thinking of her boy, the corporal, aged 
twenty 

\ blessing by the priest concluded the ceremony, which lasted 
about ten minutes and was meant to include all the bodies put 
down that day, as well as the occupant of grave ninety two. It 
was ten minutes of reverence against ten hours of irreverence. It 
was good as far as it went, but priest and chaplain would be the 
first to maintain that it goes notfarenough. Scarcely were our 
backs turned, when the shovel-gang were at it as before on the 
newly-brought bodies ; these would get their blessing twenty 
four hours later. I believe there are many people in this coun 
try who will cry out ‘‘ Shame !” when they learn that a hundred 
of our dead soldiers, more than a hundred, have been mauled 
about and dumped into the ground by a cursing, spitting, acid 
squirting shovel-gang. 

I believe there are many people in this country who would 
have demanded better treatment for these poor troopers and in 





PRINCIPAL GRAVEYARD AT CAMP WIKOFF 
ONE OF THE ROUGH RIDERS IN FOREGROUND MARKED 
BY RUDE CROSS, 


WITH GRAVE OF 


fantrymen ; | believe there are thankful mothers and sisters 
and wives who would have plucked flowers from their gardens 
and sent them here with blessings (New York is only four hours 
away); I believe there are rich men who would have furnished 
decent coffins for these boys in blue, not painted packing-boxes. 
Yes, and clean hearses with springs to bear them, instead of jolt- 
ing army wagons ; and solid stones to mark their graves, instead 
ff boards. And singers would have journeyed to this camp 
with joy, and asked no pay, for the privilege of chanting 
‘Abide With Me” and ** Lead Kindly Light” where these boys 
lay. Iam sure that gentlemen would have come and organized 
this burying business properly, and ladies would have come and 
done what they could, and the whole thing would have been 
better, so much better, if they had only known, if they had only 
known ! 

But those who did know, or should have known, what have 
they been doing these days ? How comes it that the officers and 
generals whose triumph was aided by these dead soldiers have 
left the handling of this honored clay to hirelings from a city’s 
slums? Was it not right that soldiers should be buried by sol 
diers ? How comes it that, with a dozen regimental bands to 
play fine music, not one martial note bas been sounded on that 
hillside ? Where was the harm if trumpeters had played ‘“‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee ” above those silent ones who died for their 
country ? How comes it no flag is flying, nor ‘has been flying, 
above those bare mounds? Ilias the star-spangled banner no 
further interest in the dead lads of What if the 
soldiers camped about had heard ‘* taps” blown, as the usage is, 
or a volley fired across the graves, would that have hurt them 
more than the knowledge—for they do know it—that their fellows 
are being treated like carrion ? Can we keep death a secret by 
turning away our heads? These were our comrades, they were 
our sons, they were the husbands of our women, and shall they 
have no rights? Who dares make excuse for slighting them ? 
Did they make excuse when the country needed them ? 

Where was the keen-eyed, quick-thinking Colonel Roosevelt 


Sautiago ? 


while one of his rough riders was being shovel - ganged to 
rest? Where were the officers of the gallant Seventy-first, 
which has more than one man buried on that hill ?, Where were 
all the benevolent women? Why did not President McKinley 


visit the dead of Camp Wikoff, as well as the living? What 
has been the matter with all these highly-placed people? Were 
they too busy? Thenthey might have calledfor help. Did they 


overlook it? Then perhaps the country will not overlook it ! 
Some day somebody will start a subscription for a grand 
monument to stand over these dead soldiers, and the country 
will subscribe a hundred thousand dollars for it in the first 
twenty-four hours. Sounding words will be cut upon the gran- 
ite and future generations will read them and thrill ; but it will 
not be stated that in the month of September, 1898, Christian men 
in the conduct of affairs allowed these defenders of the nation, 
heroes with fresh laurels on their brows, boys most of them, 
whose only fault was that they died obscurely, to be packed into 
the ground by New York toughs, without a flower, without a 
tear, without military honors, without a line to mark their 
graves, except some pencil-scratching on a shingle. 
CLEVELAND MOorFeEtrt, 
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SEPTEMBER 22, 1898. 
astonishment They soon found out the reason, and this morn- 
ing several were in Guayama to arrange the details of the 
, but did not linger 
long, returning promptly to their camp across the Sequia. 

W. E. W. MacKIntay 


truce. They were very polite and courteous 


The Sexton of the Sea. 


You seatter flow nt grassy mound 
I it irks t } i 1 « s } 
\ it gz them ¢€ ems eve i thoug! 
I the ea benea the sea 
For shi; i ! har t 
Have builded with chart and wheel 
The bones of men in a hundred-fold 
Are laid beneath its kee 
4 canvas shroud and an iron bar 
At the weary head and the wasted feet 
And lo! from the deck they move away 


From the hearts that throb and beat 


Soldiers and sailors and captains grand 
Babes with a ther’s breast 

Wet with the lips that will touch no more 
(Come a yn in my arms to rest 

And I lay them gently alone to sleep 


Where the bed of the sand is clear 


And none may wander, and none shall stray, 


For I keep them, oh, so dear ! 


And hark When the 


Above the wave where the fishes swim 


bell-buoy tolls at night 


You may know that I keep my Father's watch 


For the day I shall give them back to Hin 


Joun JAMES MEEHAN 


The Sensation of Europe. 
(tHE REMARKABLE CASE OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS EVIDENC; 
TENDING To SHow THAT HE WAS THE VICTIM OF A 
FORGER 


lHe Zola-Esterhazy-Dreyfus affair reached its apparent cli 
1ax in the conviction of the novelist and his sentence to a year’s 
imprisonment, with 
a fine of 3.000 fra:cs 
Monsieur Perreux, 
the newspaper editor 
who published Zola’s 
accusations, was sim 
ilarly punished ; and 
Colonel Picquart, 
the officer who fur 
nished damaging tes 
timony against his 
chiefs in the Minis 
try of War, has been 
dropped from the 
army rolls. This 
drastic procedure ou 
the part of the Méline 
government had the 
immediate effect of 





quelling the disturb- 


CAVTAIN ALBERT DREYFUS, 


ances in Paris, but 
it was not justified by the sober and deliberate reflection of 
popular opinion in France, and the recent sensational confession 
of Colonel Henry that he had forged one of the principal docu 
ments upon which Dreyfus was convicted, the arrest of Henry, 
and his death by suicide soon after, have given the case an 
entirely new aspect. 
The technical verdict rendered in the assize court, in Zola’s 
What really im- 
pressed the world, and was of vital moment to the French na 


case, was in itself relatively unimportant 


tion, was the fact that the combined efforts of the government 
and the army to suppress the truth had been publicly exposed, 
and virtually failed in their object ; while this exposure justi 
fied the terrific accusation formulated by Monsieur Zola, and for 
which he was prosecuted—the accusation of irregularities and 
iNegalities in the secret courts-martial that convicted Captain 
Albert Dreyfus of treason, and acquitted Count Esterhazy of 
the same charge. It became, as Monsieur Zola insisted, no 
longer a question of the innocence or guilt of Dreyfus, but 
whether the honor of France as a country of human rights and 
liberty should be maintained in her highest tribunals. The tre 
mendous clash of powers and prejudices involved in this ‘* cam- 
paign of vindication” stirred up the natio1 to its very dregs. 
During its progress, as has been aptly remarked, more lies were 
told in Paris than in the whole of Europe during the rest of the 
century. 

To understand how the anti-Jewish hatred, the integrity of 
the French government and courts of justice, and the honor of 
the army, not to mention individual fortunes and reputations, 
were all concerned in the agitation growing out of the con 
demnation of Dreyfus, it is necessary to glance backward over 
a chain of events that have occurred in the last three or four 
years. Dreyfus isan Alsatian Jew, under forty years of age, was 
a captain in the French army, and attached to the information 
bureau of the Ministry of War. He was arrested in October, 
1894, on the charge of having sold secrets of state to a foreign 
Power, presumably German. His trial by court-martial was 
conducted in secrecy, and resulted in his being found guilty by 
a unanimous vote. The document which chiefly figured in his 
conviction was, it appears, a certain bordereau, or unsigned 
memorandum, in handwriting which some experts declared to 
be that of Dreyfus, while others believed it to be only an 
imitation of his hard. Of course there was a mysterious 
woman in the case, and there were also financiers: that Drey 
fus was involved in both these quarters, no one has even pre- 
tended todeny. Dreyfus was publicly degraded and drummed 
out of the army on January 5th, 1895. He protested his in 
nocence to the last. He was sentenced, as a traitor, to life im- 
prisonment, and was transported, first to the Ile de Re, near 
the coast of France, then to the Ile du Diable, or Devil’s Island, 
which is a desolate shoal in the Atlantic, twenty-seven miles 
north of Cayenne, the capital of French Guiana, South Amer- 
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ica. There he pines in solitary confinement, perhaps even igno- 
rant of the commotion which the revival of his case has lately 
Through the efforts of Madame Dreyfus, 
who succeeded in interesting various influential personages in 


stirred up in France. 


her husband's behalf, pressure was brought to bear upon mem 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies in November last to induce 
them to reopen the case cf the condemned officer, but in vain. 
About the same time, however, Monsieur Scheurer-Kestner, 
vice-president of the French Senate, publicly declared that a 


rich and titled army officer, well known in Parisian society. had 
been requested to resign in consequence of the continued leak 
ing of military secrets since the imprisonment of Dreyfus ; and 


furthermore, that the said officer was the author of the un 
signed letter which had led to Dreyfus’s condemnation. The 
man thus accused was Count Ferdinand Walsin Esterhazy, a 
major of infantry. Mathieu Dreyfus, a brother of the con 
demned Albert Dreyfus, also formally charged that Esterhazy 
It transpired that 
Colonel Picquart, who had been concerned in investigating 


was the writer of the famous bordereau 


the case of Dreyfus, had arrived at a similar conclusion regard- 
ing Esterhazy's guilt, whereupon he was promptly muzzled and 
sent off to Algiers 
offense for which he has been punished in the Zola trial 

On the 7th of December last the Cabinet decided to answer 


His testimony to this effect constituted the 


in the Senate the interpellation upon the Dreyfus scandal, and 
allow full discussion. Then pandemonium broke loose, and the 
anti-Hebrew riots began. Zola came out for Dreyfus, and on 
January 13th published in the Aurore newspaper his celebrated 
open letter, addressed to President Faure, pointing out irreg- 


ularities and illey 





alities in the Esterhazy court-martial ; for 
mally accusing General Billot, the minister of war, General 
Mercier, Major Paty du Clam, and other officers, of perjury; 
For this, 
Zola was indicted, tried, and punished, in the assize court of 


and challenging the government to prosecute them 


the Seine, as we have seen, in the extraordinary proceedings 
lately concluded. It was a sinister affair throughout, indicat 
ing a combination of army, church, and people against the 
Jews, who have gained control of pretty much all the sources 
of wealth in France. But, as Zola and his able advocate, 
Maitre Labori, confidently proclaimed, the end was not yet, for 
the faithful wife of Dreyfus, believing in his innocence, contin 
ued her struggles in his behalf. He had been convicted on evi 
dence embraced in an unsigned letter, called the bordereau 
The minister of war said that another letter was in existence, 
and it was understood that this letter was written by an attach: 
of the German embassy to an attaché of the Italian embassy, 
and that its terms left no doubt of Dreyfus’s guilt. One report 
states that the German Emperor was induced to interfere, and 
that, through his ministrations, and those of the Italian govern- 
ment, the fact was brought out that the alleged letter was a 
forgery. When Colonel Henry was confronted with these facts 
he confessed that he forged the letter and then killed himself. 
\n immediate change in public sentiment followed this sensa- 
tional development, and out of it will no doubt cc” ea re-hear 
ing of the case and possibly an acquittal. 

The conduct of Dreyfus has been, throughout, that of an in 
nocent man. He has had, beside the support of Zola, who came 
nobly to his assistance, in the belief that he was innocent, the 
unremitting support of Colonel Picquart, the youngest colonel 
of the French army, W ho, when he became sincerely impre ssed 
with the innocence of Dreyfus, sacrificed his position, his popu 
larity, and almost everything that he had, to go to the defense 
of the accused. The conduct of Zola and of Colonel Picquart 
has been splendidly courageous. Esterhazy, who was accused 
by the brother of Dreyfus with the authorship of the bordereau, 
and whose trial by the government was a farce, is put in an un 
enviable position by recent revelations, for the evidence against 
him, in the minds of many, appeared to be 
stronger than that against Dreyfus. 

The ease illustrates the utter absence of 
justice Where prejudice controls. The 
most noble as well as the most notable 
character in the tragic incident is, after all, 
the despised Jew, Dreyfus despised be- 
cause of his race and religion, but on the 
eve of a vindication, we believe, in spite of 
everything. 


Financial— Wall 
Street Wrinkles. 


[ ASKED that veteran of Wall Street and 
that clear - sighted, experienced financier, 
Russell Sage, the other day, what he thought 
of the market, and he shook his head and 
said, ‘* Too high ! Why,” said he, *‘ here is 
some Northern Pacific common that I have 
carried for twenty years. It hassold as low 
as ten. I have just disposed of it at over 
forty.’ 

With gilt-edged stocks yielding only a 
little more than three per cent. ; with money 
a drug ; and with a rising tide of specula- 
tion, it is difficult for financial prognosti- 
Stocks 
look high, but manipulation may send them 
higher, and manipulation may include an 


cators to tell ‘‘ where we are at.” 


increase of dividends on some of the spec- 
ulative issues, which will start a fresh bull 
movement. On the other hand, asqueeze in 
the money market; the success of free 
silver candidates for Congress at the ap- 
proaching elections ; a decline in the prices 
of our exportable products ; a reopening 
of the complication with Spain, might one 
or all be readily utilized as instruments by 
the bears to depress prices. With sucha 
condition of affairs, I should be inclined to 
take my profit, and watch the market for 
a chance to re-enter on a slump. 


“S. E. D.,’’ Buffalo: Reading is essentially 
speculative. I would hold it for a profit, but 
would not hold it too long. (2) Atchison pre- 
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ferred would sell higher if the promises of a dividend were fulfilled. I 
vould not be surprised if all stocks should sell lower before eiection 


rhe low-priced stocks you mention, excepting Wabash and Atchison 
are not the ones I would select for speculation or investment 

"7. ae BD St. Paul, Minnesota: (1) Western Union paying five 
per cent, sells at ninety-five, and Chicago and Northwestern common 
sells at 128 or 150, simply because the former is a Gould and the latter 


a Vanderbilt stock. Investors have always shown a decided prefer 
ence for the Vanderbilts, and have been willing to pay for thei: pref 
erence. One of the best of the Gould stocks is American Cable, pay 
ing five per cent, in regular quarterly dividends and having the guar 





antee of the Western Union company behind it And yet this sells 
nly at about ninety-five. The late Samuel J. Tilden left $1,000,000 of 
tl ck among his personal effects when he died, and considered it 
a gilt-edged security I remembe hen it sold at less than sixty, and 
Mr. Gould was buying it at that time for his friends and relatives. I 


isked Mr. Sage then why the stock sold so low, and he frankly ad 
mitted that it was because it was a Gould stock 2) Chicago, St 
Paul, Minneapolis, and Omaha at eighty is recommended by those 
who understand its merits, and although the entire market has seemed 


to be rather high, Omaha, if bought and paid for with the intention of 
holding, should net good results 
” R.,”’ Boston: The Northern Pacific statement shows a surplus 


for the year and an accumulated surplus of nearly $3,500,000. This 
vould have paid over three per cent. on the common stock, but the 
directors set aside $3,000,000 of the surplus for the next year's divi 
end on the preferred. What the purpose of this move was I cannot 
|. Perhaps it was intended to leave the way open for further spec 

ulative manipulation of the stock, on promises of the possibility of the 
pay ment of a dividend on the common. Itlooks to me asif Northern 
Pacific issues, on their merits, were pretty high 

“M.,”’ Buffalo, asks why I believe that New York Central is a good 
purchase for investment, and says that at the present price, around 
120, it yields less than three and one-half per ceut. to the investor. I 
realize what * M.’’ says, but I am looking to the future of New York 
Central. It is a magnificent property, with a future, in my judgment 
quite as good as that of Lake Shore That is why I have recommend 
ed its purchase as a safe and promising investment 

*C. F. C.,”’ Minneapolis, Minnesota: If your Atchison Adjustment 
Fours and your Ontario and Western net you a fair profit, it would 
be advisable to take it. It is not wise to hold on toa security for 
the last penny. Let some other fellow take the chance of a great 
er profit and of a possible loss, (2) Burlington is high, but its friends 
predict that it will go higher. The market is in such a condition that 
[am not able at present to recommend anything as a purchase 
rhree months ago, when I recommended Consolidated Ice common 
and Brooklyn Rapid Transit, at half their present figures, I had rea- 
sons for the faith that was in me 

*U.,” Macon, Georgia: The disposition of the surplus of the 
Atchison depends, of course,on the action of the directors. Some of 
them have predicted an advance on the preferred stock, based on the ex 
pectation of a dividend, and I believe with you that if the earnings are 
correctly reported, the expectation of a dividend was justified. (2) 1 
think favorably of C. B. & Q., and of Union Pacific at the prices you 
name. But I doubt whether they wiil see a very much higher market, 
in view of the rise that all stocks have sustained and of the general 
impression that a good many large holders would prefer to see lower 
prices. If you have a good profit in Atchison it will be well to take it. 

* Rux,’’ Ruxton, Maryland: (1) Central of Georgia, first preferred 
income fives, at forty-two, are regarded favorably, but it must be re- 
membered that it isan income bond and not a primary lien. (2) The 
B. & O. new issues ought to sell at par. (3)M,K.& T. prefetred at 
thirty-six is a fair speculation, provided the market retains its 
strength 4) Leather preferred is very heavily capitalized, and has 
had so many vicissitudes that I have not been inclined to look upon it 
favorably, though it has many advocates in Wall Street 

“ H. M ,”’ Brooklyn, asks how the fall elections could possibly af- 
fect financial conditions. I reply that the election of a majority of 
the members of the House of Representatives favorable to the cause 
of free silver would immediately lead to the fear of a revival of the 
free-silver movement and the px sibility of the election of a free-silver 
President no doubt realizes that capital is the most timid 
of all things, and he can appreciate the consequences of such a con- 
dition. It is a condition that I hardly anticipate will have to be met, 
however, JASPER 


See What Ten Cents Will Do! 


‘How ™ is the title of a well- printed little book of 165 pages, the 


greatest book of its character of the year. It tells you how to do 150 
different things of interest to men, women, and children, and will be 
sent to any one who will cut out this notice from Lesiie’s WEEKLy, 
and forward it, with ten cents in stamps or currency, to the Arkell 
Publishing Company, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. ‘“ How” is full 


if just the kind of information that every person wants 


FOOD FOR INFANTS. 

THe Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, as a baby 
food from the hour of birth, stands without a competitor, pre- 
senting, as it does, the most perfect preparation of milk for the 
use of infants. 





HEROES OF MANILA. 


First Sergeant Marcus E. Holmes and Second Sergeant Denis Uremins, of the 
Astor Battery, who were killed in the assault on Manila, August 13th. 
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PEACE IN PORTO RICO—THE “NEW ORLEANS” COMES TO ANCHOR UNDER SAN JUAN’S GUNS. 


ON AUGUST 29TH COMMANDER FOLGER BROUGHT HIS SHIP TO THE VERY WALLS OF THE MORRO, WHILE THE SPANISH GARRISON AND THE INHABITANTS OF SAN JUAN LOOKED 
ON WITH DIVIDED EMOTIONS OF WELCOME AND HATRED. 


a4 
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THE PLUCKY LITTLE “MANGROVE” FIRES THE FINAL SHOT. 


WHILE THE ‘“‘MANGROVE” WAS ATTACKING THE “‘ HERNAN CORTES” AND ANOTHER SPANISH GUN-BOAT, AND THE SHORE BATTERIES OF CAIBARIEN, AUGUST 14TH, THE WELCOME 
MESSAGE, ‘‘ PEACE PROTOCOL SIGNED,” RELIEVED THE ‘' MANGROVE” FROM AN EMBARRASSING POSITION. —Drawn by our Special War Artist, I’. C. Scheli, 
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There’s nothing in Ivory Soap but soap, good, pure 
vegetable oil soap. There’s nothing to make the linens 
streaky, no alkali to injure the finest textures. The lather 
forms quickly and copiously, and wash-day is a pleasure 2 
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instead of a drudgery. Try it in the next wash. The 
Look out for 


price places it within reach of every one. 
imitations. 


Copyright, 18998, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatt 
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REGULATE 
THE LIVER 


10¢25¢50<¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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4 Transparent as crystal. The strict- 9 
7a ly hygienic properties and absolute / 
i Il as the refined and deli- 2 

purity, as well as the refined and deli- @ 
¢ cate perfume of this toilet soap, have 
e® placed it at the apex of all. 


SOLD UNIVERSALLY SAMPLE CAKE 16 CENTS py 
MULHENS &@ KROPFF, VU. S. AGENTS, NEW YORK 
ROOSTERS DESH UF 3G 


The Sense of Heat and Fatigue 
will quickly vanish 


B. Altman & 5. | after a bath oa 
vee = Glenn’s 


Have just completed exten- 
sive alterations on their 
Third Floor, affording in- 
creased facilities in their 
Custom Dressmaking, 
Trimmed Millinery, Ob- 
jects of Art, Oriental Rugs 








Sulphur Soap | 


It removes impurities and cures the 
disagreeable itching skin eruptions so 
common in the summer time. 
and Carpets, Upholstery CAUTION : —Glenn‘’s Sulphur Seep (the only | 
and Art Needlework De- | j.triinl'eesta"“fuimtuntner, Of druggists. 


partments. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 cays, No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Cuba, War-ships, Travel, Sie. “Natives and 


Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
Must Bear Signature of Brent Good. 





Very small and as easy 


to take as sugar. 


CARTERS ror oizziness. 





SEE SEE 
r ITTLE | FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
JENUINE VER FOR TORPID LIVER. GENUINE 
WRAPPER. FOR CONSTIPATION. | WRAPPER. 


PILES. FOR SALLOW SKIN. 


FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE MvuST HAVE SIONATURE, 




















25 Gems | Purety Vegetable. Veer ore. 
‘PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 


WAR PICTURES TO FRAME. 
Qn Heavy Plate Paper. The Finest Half-Tone Engravings. 


From Drawings Made at the Seat of War by the Famous War Artists of 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


Price, 10 cents Each, or the Series of 6 for 50 cents. 
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COMMODORE SCHLEY ON THE DECK OF THE BROOKLYN................- ....Size, 14x22 inches 
ADMIRAL SAMPSON ON THE BRIDGE OF HIS FLAG-SHIP, NEW YORK «++-5ize, 14x22 inches 
| ADMIRAL DEWEY AS HE FOUGHT THE FAMOUS BATTLE OF MANILA........Size, 12x19 inches 
THE CREW ON BOARD THE MONTGOMERY CHEERING A PASSING VESSEL. Size, 12x19 inches 
PE TH TE GUE Ole A. PRAT Ae oc cccccccccccccecacsatescccecsesctssegees Size, 12x19 inches 
THE BOMBARDMENT OF MATANZAGB...... cccccccccccccccvcccccccvcccsesscesscsrsecesge Size, 12x19 inches 


ADDRESS ARKELL PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Beeman 's} ILLINOIS 4 


The 
Original 
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Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others.Are Imitations. 
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Free Reclinin, Chair C: ars. 
Parlor-Café Cars. 








_LANTERK SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
Exclusive use of Pictures oneer ing in 


LESLIE'S WEEK 


Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
WILLIAM H,. RAU, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


; \ictt TRAIN 


Free Reclining Chair Cars. Pullman Buffet Open 
and Compartment Sleeping Cars. ’ 
See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be obtained of your local ticket agent. 


THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


LONDON (‘ENCLAND). 


ANCHAM Portland Place. Unriva!- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
mo Fifth Ave., New York. 
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RESIDENTS OF GUAYANILLA ! F CUSTOM-HOUSsI THE HEADQUARTERS OF OUL ARMY 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 








SOLDIERS ON ROOF HOLDING UP FLAGS 
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NATIVES GATHERED ON THE PLAZA OR PUBLIC PARK AND WAITING TO WELCOME VIEW OF PRINCIPAL STREET—THE CITY HALL ON THE LEFT. 


THE AMERICAN TROOPS. 


PONCE, PORTO RICO, JUST AFTER ITS SURRENDER. 


OUR VICTORIOUS TROOPS ENTERING THE CITY TO FIND A CORDIAL WBLOOME. 
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COMFO RT 


Improved Washburne 
Patent Fasteners 


ed to 
Bac helors’ Buttons, 
Pencil Holders, 
Eye- gl as 3 Holders. 
t f any of the 
for 


Bos e Supp orters, 
Cuff Houders, 
Drawers Supporters. 
Pair of any of these for 
20 ce ute po» tpaid, 

Eey Chains. 


ent for 25 cents, 


tenacity, but do °t te ar the fabe 


ri’, 
Their utility makes them 
an absolute necessity. 
Free! Handsomely Illustrated Booklet sent on request, 


AMERICAN RINC CO. 


Box 88. Waterbury, 





Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-T0O-BAC 

removes the desire for tobacc oO, With- 

out nervous distress, ex 

tine, purifies the blvo 

stores lost manhood, 

makes you strong sold, 

in healt cases cured Buy 
and pocket- NO-TO-BAC from 
book. r own druggist, who 


si 
box usually cu 0xes, $2.60, 

a.i.' tocure, or we > refund mone 
Remedy Co., € hicago, Montreal, New Yo 














Established in 1876. 


MAJORS CEMENT 


PRICE, 15c. AND 25c. PER BOTTLE. 





Specially prepared for household purposes, Mends 
anything that breaks. Meerschaum pipes. Tipping 
billiard-cues. Just the thing to fasten the end of a 
bandage; also to stick it to the skin to keep it in posi- 
tion, 


MAJOR’S RUBBER CEMENT. 


A wonderful sticker. No bicyclist should be with- 
out it. For repairing Rubber Boots, Shoes, Rubber 
Garments, Silk Umbrellas. 15 cents. 

MAJOR’'S LEATHER CEMENT. 

Of surprising adhesive power. Boots and shoes and 
articles of Leather. 15 cents. 

At druggists’ and house-furnishing stores, or by 
mail free of Postage. 


BEWARE !!! Take no substitute, 


MAJOR CEMENT CO., S222 smsises' 


sy New York City. 
Kerry Watson & Co., Montreal. 
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IN THE LEAD! 


Thirty years’ experience, the best 
materials, and the finest finish have 
put it there. 





RAWSON’S 


Saratoga and J.§. Army Suspensory 


AND EVERY OTHER KIND KNOWN. 


A CURE FOR LAME BACK. 


Sold everywhere, or from manufacturer, 
s. E.G. RAWSO 


Dept. L, Saratoga, am &. 
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Use BROWN" sc amphors ate ted So ponaceous DEN- 
TIF RICE for the TEELH 


25 cents a jar 


“He's a jolly good fellow ’ who recommends ar 
uses only Abbott's—The Original Angostura Bitters 
best for digestion, best tonic. best round 


Soumer & Co.. the great piano-makers, furnish 
every variety of instruments square, upright. and 
grand —and are constantly striving to meet every de 
mand. Their success has been phenomenal 


LADIES are greatly benefited by Dr. Sic 
gostura Bitters, the South American tonic. 


gert’s An 


Adivee to Mothers: Mrs. Wrinstow's Soorns 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
Ing It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhw@a 


ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTE. 


SenpD a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks, Gen 
eral Passenger Ageut Philadelphia and Reading 
Railway, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlantic 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses. as 
well as other information of value. Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullman 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Re ading route 


TOURS TO THE U PPER SOUTH. 
Two PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tours VIA PENNsY! 

VANIA RAILROAD TO GETTYSBURG, 

URAL BRIDGE, 


Luray, Nat 
RICHMOND, WASHINGTON, ETC 


SEPTEMBER 2&8th and October 19th are the dates 
selected by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
its two early autumn tours to the battle-field of Get 
tysburg, picturesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caverns, 
the Natural Bridge, Virginia Hot Springs, the cities 
of Richmond and Washington, and Mt. Vernon. 

The round-trip rate, including all necessary ex 
penses, is $65 from New York, $63 from Philadel- 
phia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

Each tour covers a period of eleven days, and will 
be in charge of one of the company’s tourist agents. 
He will be assisted by an experienced lady as chap 
eron, whose especial charge will be ladies unaccom 

panied by male escort. 

Spec “ial trains of parlor-cars are provided for the 
exclusive use of each party, in which the entire 
round trip from New York is made 

For detailed itinerary apply to ticket -agents, or 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, 789 

sroad Street, Newark, New Jersey; or address 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


OMAHA EXPOSITION, 


E1ient- Day PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged 
for a special eight-day personally-conducted tour to 
the Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition at 
Omaha on October 1st, allowing four full days at the 
exposition. Round-trip tickets, including transporta 
tion and Pullman berth in each direction, meals in 
dining-car going and returning, hotel accommodations 
and meals at Omaha, admissions to the fair, and ec: ir 
riage-drive and hotel accommodations at Chicago, wil! 
be sold at rate of $100 from New York: $96 from 
Philadelphia ; $95 from Washington and Baltimore ; 
$91 from W iNiamsport and Harrisburg: $80 from 
Pittsburg, and proportionate rates from other points 

The party will be accompanied by a tourist agent 
and chaperon, and will travel in special Pullman 
sleeping-cars 

For the benefit of those who may desire to remain 
longer in Omaha, tickets will be made good to return 
on regular trains until November 15th, inclusive. 
Such tickets include only railway transportation re- 
turning, with reduction of $15 from above rates from 
all points 

For further information apply to ticket - agents, 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway. New York, or George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Phila 
de! phia 


“Great Western” 
a Great Tonic. 


The Pleasant Valley Wine Co., of Rheims, N. Y., 
producers of the ** Great Western Champagne,"’ 


the American champagne with the largest sale, 


receives many letters from patrons commending t! 
wine. One from a leading Philadelphia phyeicien. 
Dr. C. Carleton Smith, of 875 N. 2oth St., under date 
f August sth, is 


as follows: 
PLEASANT VALLEY WINE Co. 
GENTLEMEN : 

I have had marked curative 
results in the use of ‘*Great Western 
Champagne ’”’ made by your company. fol- 
lowing the most severe attacks of ** Cholera 
Morbus.” Toning upthe stomach bringing 
back its vigor, and promoting appetite. One 
of the worst cases of this disease I have ever 
seen was under my care a few weeks ago. 
Though all the symptoms had been subdued 
by proper treatment, yet the patient, who 
had not partaken cf food for two days, was 
fully restored as to appetite and strength 
in a most surprising manner by sipping 
small glasses of the ‘* Great Western ’”’ 
made very cold by placing on ice. 

Observing this, I wish to inquire if you 
have any literature on the subject of the 
manner in which your brand of champagne 
is made, and the particular grape used. If 
so, please communicate with me, as I am 
interested in the matter not only in this 
particular case but in several others of a 
like character where it has been put to the 
test. 
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TEETH BREATH. 


c — Pt ] ‘ r ‘ . + if + nent n th 
A Sample Phial for the pos three cents, if 1 mer 1 tl 





cation. 
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Address, P. O. Box 247, New York City. 
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A better Cocktait ‘at home than is servea over any bar in the World. 


, HE CLUB ~ 
re I we CB 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISEEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand wel! matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served overany barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 

ions the one which is aged must be the 
etter. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


; G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


ST ey Silverware, Remember 








“Silver Plate 


cf. _ oe 
that Wears. ) There are four kinds: Good sterling, good plate, poor sterl- 
— ing, poor plate. Good plate—‘silver Pilate That Wears is 
) om § far preferable to poor sterling. 








Goodness includes beauty of design, careful 
manufacturing, brillianey of finish, and the trade- 
mark guarantee of a responsible manufacturer. 

In silver plate all of the above is guaranteed 
by these marks stamped on every piece:— 


“1847 


Rogers Bros. 


(Re member * 1847.’ 


MADE AND 
GUARANTEED By 








on Spoons, et 


~e : r) on Tea Ware, etc. 
( )Z Made only by Merrpen Brrrannia C 
New York, Chicag 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


NAPOLEON, 
The Man of Destiny. 


Leslie’s Weekly presents to its readers a sumptuous and 
massive volume entitled 


NAPOLEON'S VICTORIES, 


consisting of the Authentic Memoirs of Capt. Charles Parquin, 
of the Imperial Guard, from Austerlitz to Waterloo. 


Beyond all question this is the most magnificent historical art work ever brought 
out in this country. It contains over two hundred superb engravings designed 
expressly for this work, together with a series of Magnificent Colored Plates, by 
Boussoa, Valadou et Cie, Paris, prepared for this famous house by such renowned 
French artists as De Mybach, Dupray, Walker, Sargent, and Roy, This statement 
alone will make lovers of the ‘peautiful eager for the work, but we may also add that 
the drawings of these great artists have been reproduced for * Napoleon's Victories” 
by a new and secret process, which preserves every touch of the artist’s individual- 
ity, and is the embodiment of all that is perfect in The text of the work will be 
regarded as a unique and precious contribution to Napoleonic literature, It is the 


PLAIN UNVARNISHED TALE 


of a soldier, thrilling from its very simplicity, and while bringing the reader into 
direct contact with the overshadowing personality of Napoleon, it spreads out before 
him the whole mighty drama of the Napoleonic epoch. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 
The work contains more than 300 pages, size 11x13% inches, 
heavy enameled paper, and in point of binding and 
artistically perfect. Complete 
full Gilt Edges. 
Former price, $16.00 cash. 
and delivered prepaid on payn 
it months, Address Leslie’s 


, Meride n, Conn, 
», San Francisc« 





printed on extra- 
typograt yhical appearance is 
in one Imperial Folio Volume, bound in full Morocco 


Now sold only in combination with Lestr ’s WEEKLY 
ent of $1.00. Balance payable $1.00 each month for 
“Weekly (Book sincttihe ), 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





euheinniianensenittias 189 
ARKELL PUBLISHING CO 


Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name for one year’s 
subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, and ship, express prepaid, one copy 
“Napoleon’s Victories,” bound in full Morocco. (Subject to exam- 
ination and return.) I agree to pay $1.00 each month until $12.00 | 


in all are paid. 


| Signed, 














AN INVULNERABLE TROCHA. 
GENERAL WHILER (knocked off his horse by a Cuban volley from atibush)—** C-arr- 
v-r-ramba |” 
AIDE Colorado Maduro ! General, have they vitally wounded you ¢ 
GENERAL WHILER (rindictively)—*‘ Maledicto! No; but as ‘hey all aimedat my 


heart their accursed bullets have ruined about seventeen of my bravery medals.” 





The Standard Brand of the 
Best Whiskey is 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 
RYE. 


Pure 
Flavor. 





3 5. » | 

SA TRADE MARK Sem 

Per‘ectly [Matured and [lellow, 
Tonical and Restorative. 


Sold at all First-class Cafes and Jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




























THE — 
COLUMBIA 


CHAINLESS 
MAKES | 
He 
¥ 1 CLIMBING, 
EASY | 
COLUMBIAS 


ARE 


#74 STANDARD — 
= FOR CHAIN | 
MACHINES. | 


HARTFORDS 
| Next Best, 


Other Models a || 
Low Prices. 








f Catalngne Free 





|POPE MFG ©. HARTFORD, CONN] 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 

















THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—_O—-H—_M—_E-—R 
Hew York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms Fifth Ave., cor, 22d St. 


DU C AT Thousands eve 

| been hel apes to 

better pay & po- 

sitions Pr rough 

ce BY MAIL 
inetruaction 













Buildings erected ex- 
pressly for this pur- 


Ste 
Elec trical, 
: Mechanical or Civil En- 

gineering: ; Chemistry ; Mining; 
Mechanic and Architectural 
Drawing ; Barveving ; Plumbing ; Architecture : Metal 
Pattern Draftin ‘ospecting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 
hand; English Branches. 


$2 A MONTH pays for a College Education at Home. 
40,000 Students and Graduates. 
Circular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 11 58, Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 








MONTEBELLO BRUT (880---Finest and 


“cents 
In stamps 


| Send 25 


| if st 1s more convenient for you — me 
to try to remer Ber to ask your 
dealer: — and you will receive by 
return mail ~ wherever you live-10 
little cigars im souvenir pocket pouch. 
They are the popular 


Van Bibber 
Little Cigars 


made of the finest quality whole leaf 
imported tobacco. 

Don’t hesitate to try them because 
thev are small. You want a short 
smoke oftener than a long one. 

H. Ex. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


American Tobacco Co., Successor 


The 


‘Leather | 
Dressing 


The best Shoe Dressing in the world. 
2 The genuine is made only by Robert § 


‘ Dressing, and be sure the trade-§ 
g mark with the name of the maker, 
each box or bottle. Imita- 
. tions may ruia your shoes. 

A book about partae, we aring and caring for 


2 shoes, mailed free 
f KOBERT H. FOEKDERER, Philada., Pa. 7 


2 is on 








EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 
~ COLLARS &CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 














it never disappoint. 


17 Stockbridge S8x., 


SPRINGFIELD, - - MASS. 
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THE N 


|| The American @ine that 
all good Americans 
swear by. 


ALWAYS ALIKE. 
ALWAYS RIGHT. 


4) Try it once and you wil. 
ever after be its friend and 
advocate, preferring it to 


foreign vintages. 


HAMMONDSPORT, N. ¥ 


con || Are You Weak, Tied, Worn (ut, Depressed 


- RY 





MARIANI WiNt--The Famous Tonic for Body and Brain 


MARIANI WINE gives strength to the nervous sys- 
tem, firmness and elasticity to the muscles and richness 


to the blood. 








‘The World-Famous Author and General 
@ Administrator of the Comedie 
Francaise, Writes: 














Vin Mariani gives to the body 
renewed Vitality. Itisa supreme remedy for 
artists and  brain-workers. Schopenhauer, 
whose greatness of mind is not disputed, would 


and brain 


certainly have been even more brilliant and 
less bitter if he had had in his Frankfort abod« 
an ample supply of this delicious wine. 


JULES CLARETIE. 


- 


It braces body and brain. 
dorsed by the medical faculty all over the 


JULES CLARETIE, 





It has been en- 
world. 


FOR OVERWORKED MEN, 
DELICATE OMEN, 
SICKLY CuiLDREN, 

MARIANI WINE 
WORKS WONDE?*. 
MALARIA: Mar’ .ni Wine 
is a sovereign remedy for 
Malaria. 


SPECIAL OFFER :—To those who sill 
kindly write to MARIANI & CO., 
will be sent, Sree, 


mention 
book con 
tatning portraits and autographs of Fm 
Cardinals, 
Archbishops and other distinguished person 
details 


ing this paper, 


pe rors, Empre 8&8, Prince &, 
ages, giving interesting 


VIN MARIANI. 
MARIANT & CO., 52 


reqai din 


West 15th Street, New Yor 
Paris—41 Boulevard Haussmann 
London—83 Mortimer Street ; 


Montreal—28-30 Hospital Stre 





CLUB MEN 





ON A 
TRAIN. 





Several 


members of a New York ‘Club, de- 


scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of the 


New 


York Central’s twenty-four-hour trains, 


expresses the opinion that this service furnished 


all the accommodations of a first-class club, with 


the added advantage of the finest landscapes in 


the country, and 
tical study 


unsurpassed, 


an opportunity for the prac- 


of history and geography that is 


The New York C entral has issued a booklet 


descriptive of 


‘The Lake Shore Limited,’ 


which also contains an epitome of what may be 


seen from the 


Observation Car as the train 


progresses on its daily run between New York 


and Chicago 


Send for copy to George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 


trai Station, New York. 





Oldest 


Champagne on the Market. 
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